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Dominions and Republics 


WO speeches delivered within twenty-four hours of 
each other, one in Ottawa the other in Moscow, 
have both raised the question of the best way in which 


special groupings of states can be fitted within the wider © 


framework of international action that is to emerge from 
the war. In Ottawa the Canadian Prime Minister rejected 
the recent pleas of Lord Halifax and General Smuts for 
some further integration of foreign policies in the British 
Commonwealth, with a possible extension of this practice 
to the small democracies of Scandinavia and the Low 
Countries. In Moscow Mr Molotov proposed that each 
of the sixteen constituent Republics of the U.S.S.R. 
should have its own Commissariats of Defence and of 


Foreign Affairs, with the right of separate diplomatic 


representation. 

At first sight it might appear that Mr Molotov and 
Mr Mackenzie King were in close agreement ~ Both 
appear to be rejecting centralisation in the Russian and 
British associations in favour of separate and unco-ordin- 
ated action by the constituent members. In fact, however, 
there are large differences between them. The exact pur- 
port of the Soviet proposal is not as yet very clear. But 
it may be taken for granted that Marshal Stalin is not 
interested in any real dispersion of his present central 
control over the military or foreign policies of any of the 
sixteen Soviet republics. As is argued in a Note on page 
171, it is important to distinguish between constitutional 
forms and the political realities beneath. There are prob- 


ably many reasons for the constitutional changes now 


made. One, though probably a quite minor one, is to stake 


out a claim for representation at future international 
gatherings at least equal to that of the British Common- 
wealth. Another is to secure some administrative devolu- 
tion of the execution of foreign policy. Another purpose is 
probably to smooth the path for the acceptance by the 
outside world of the incorporation within the U.S.S.R. of 
territories which did not belong to it in 1938. But 
whatever the reasons may be, it is most unlikely 
that they include a desire to permit the sixteen 
Republics to act, in any important matter, in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the Kremlin. Foreign policy 
will be decided for the whole Union in one place. But it 
is precisely in matters of high policy that Mr Mackenzie 
King claims the fullest freedom of action. The core of the 
Canadian case is that the power to commit Canada to war 
rests solely with the Canadian Parliament, and that foreign 
policy, which may lead to war, cannot therefore be shared 
with any Commonwealth body. Beneath the apparent 
coincidence of view on constitutional forms between Mr 
Mackenzie King and Mr Molotov, there is a real difference 
of purpose. 

Both the Canadian and Russian attitudes are, in their 
context, understandable and it would be a pity to mis- 
apprehend their purposes. But they do raise—specifically 


in the Canadian case, implicitly in the Russian—a wider 


issue of principle. Part of Mr Mackenzie King’s case was 
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that, apart from the specific Canadian objections to British 
Commonwealth integration, it is wrong in principle for 
smaller and special groupings to be engineered within the 
wider framework of a universal system. “ Behind the 
Halifax and Smuts ideas there lurks an inevitable rivalry 
between the Empire and other countries.” It is an idea 
that is frequently voiced in the United States and it 
found expression, though without specific reference to the 
British Empire, in the speech made by Mr Cordell Hull 
on his return from the Moscow Conference. There are 
domestic reasons. A great mass of ex-isolationist opinion 
has now been painfully brought to about the position 
occupied by Woodrow Wilson twenty-five years ago, 
and Mr Hull is rightly concerned that it should not be 
frighteried back into its shell by anything that looks 
like a specific and permanent commitment to named 
countries. Mr Mackenzie King, too, is moved in part by an 
anxiety not to get badly out of step with his southern 
neighbour, but also and more powerfully by even more 
closely domestic considerations. He, is struggling hard to 
retain the allegiance of the Province of Quebec to the 
Liberal Party, an allegiance which is more seriously 
threatened at this moment than at any other time for 
many years and the withdrawal of which would smash 
his party. But the Québecois are the great isolationists of 
Canada ; their susceptibilities must be soothed rather 
than flouted. 

But though these domestic springs of action should not 
be forgotten, it would be equally mistaken to overlook 
the fact that there is a large and sincere body of opinion, 
especially but not entirely in North America, which, for 
entirely disinterested motives, stands in opposition to any 
special groupings. This universalist opinion is passionately 
attached: to the ideal of international co-operation ; 
indeed, it is the very intensity of that devotion which leads 
them to look with disfavour on any less inclusive arrange- 
ments. It is their jealousy for the League of Nations ideal 
that generates their distrust of anything that smacks of 
the “balance of power ”—a phrase that has come to 
stand for the antithesis to an international order of justice. 
Because a system of alliances has often led to war, no 
special arrangements between one nation and another can 
be permitted. 

It is not difficult to show that this attitude is almost 
absurd in its exaggeration. Is the existence of the British 
Commonwealth a danger to world peace? Which would 
have been the greater menace to world stability in the 
1930’s—a further weakening of the Commonwealth or 
an access to its strength? Is the fact that the ties of unity 





HAT the Government is thinking about reconstruc- 

tion has still to be White-papered. What individual 
Ministers, of all parties, are thinking is being told in a 
score of speeches ; and a notable amount of agreement 
can be discerned. There is, however, a snag—indeed, a 
positive danger—in this agreement. Being men of much 
goodwill and not a little shrewdness, Ministers tend to 
lean over almost backwards to demonstrate that “ we are 
all agreed.” This tendency, natural enough in leading 
members of a Coalition, results in some distortion—in 
two ways: first, fundamental disagreements tend to be 
pushed out of sight; secondly, the same words and 
phrases are used by different speakers to mean different 
things. It is immensely important that people whose votes 
will decide these issues should get behind these verbal 
screens; otherwise, many of the most important problems 
will be permitted to go by default. It is just as important 
to bring out real disagreements of view as it is to discover 
agreement ; the danger of cant is never far off. 

Perhaps the most important, and perilous, obscurities 
attach to the words “ private enterprise” and “ public 
control.” By private enterprise is meant by one speaker 
the small shopkeeper or craftsman, and by another 
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between the United States and the Latin American 
Republics have been drawn tighter during the past decade 
an advantage or a danger? Is it reasonable to hold that 
alliances are appropriate for the winning of wars, but that 
thereafter those who have shed their blood in defence of 
the right have no more in common with each other than 
they have with the neutrals and the enemy ? It is only 
necessary to ask these questions to prove that not all 
special groupings are bad. On the contrary, if they did not 
exist, there would be little chance of achieving world 
order. The ill-intentioned will not be restrained from 
banding together by respect for any principle of univer- 
salism, and it can hardly be a sound principle that only 
those who wish the world association ill should be allowed 
to enjoy the benefits of unity. The object of all interna- 
tional reconstruction is to build the Parliament of Man ; 
but, like other Parliaments, it will not work unless those 
who believe in like principles join together in an effective 
party within its walls. Let us look to it that it is our party 
which gains the initiative and exercises the power. 

It would be a very great pity if, in this matter, realities 
were drowned in phrases. Marshal Stalin and Mr Molotov 
have their eye on realities. Their sixteen republics will 
hang together because of the party and police structure, 
invisible to the constitutional lawyer. It would be the 
height of foolishness to deny ourselves, merely from 


lawyer’s punctilio or because the conduit pipes of our re- 


lationships run above ground, what the Russians will cer- 
tainly enjoy. No sight is more pathetic than to watch the 
perfect impede the good. Whether special groupings are 
an assistance or a hindrance to the world-wide solution 
depends entirely on their purpose and their nature. Where 
the association is truly free and good-neighbourly, and 
where the members are the champions of world order, not 
the aggressors upon it, it can surely do nothing but good. 
Within the British Commonwealth or the wider asso- 
ciation into which it might grow, there is no suggestion 
that any country should be coerced to do what it does 
not want to do. But there is a suggestion that where unity 
exists it should not be dissipated by lack of common 
organs. Mr Mackenzie King’s blunt negative creates a 
problem. The Canadian decision will be accepted in a 
spirit of friendliness. But if there would be one thing 
worse than the coercion of the one by the many, it would 
be the obstruction of the many by the one. It has been 
proved that five out of six of the fully self-governing 
members of the Commonwealth can wage war together. 
It is surely possible for four out of six to concert their 
policies in peace without insult or injury to the others. 


Imperial Chemicals or Unilevers. By public control is 
meant by some simply laws and taxes, and by others 
something like a civil servant or even a policeman, in 
every office, factory or bank. Obviously, the general 
agreement that there should be “a blend of private enter- 
prise and public control” does not, in itself, mean much. 

The striking speech made by Sir Stafford Cripps at 
Bristol last week-end is only one illustration of the 
importance of definitions in these matters. For the most 
part, it was unexceptionable, to either Left or Right, in 
its phrasing and its scope. He rejected both all-round 
nationalisation and complete laisser faire ; no one could 
disagree. He said that there must be “ an infinite variety 
of forms of organisation under public and private owner- 
ship” ; no sensible man would say otherwise. He said 
that it would be necessary to build up “a new public 
service of first-class business and technical men, selected 
for their practical ability and experience ”; this is a major 
lesson of the war. He asked for “an economic plan for 
the nation, carefully worked out but flexible and easily 
adavtable to changing circumstances, and capable of dele- 
gation to both public and private enterprises ”: this point. 
too. in various interpretations, has been conceded by both 
Tories and Socialists. He spoke strongly against “the 
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tendency to create industrial corporations of Fascist type 
in which capital and labour enter into a pact with little 
or no regard for consumer interests”; the large majority 
of opinion agrees with him—if only because, what- 
ever our differences, we are all consumers. He advo- 
cated the bulk purchase by the Government of “ stan- 
dardised but well designed goods,” to reduce the cost of 
necessities and ensure greater stability of employment ; 
this proposal, first put forward by Left wing economists, 
recently appeared also in a Conservative Party report. 
The degree of agreement is obviously very great—and 
to a considerable: extent real. Nevertheless, caution is 
needed before it is too hastily assumed that Sir Stafford 
Cripps is, in fact, marching shoulder to shoulder with, 
say, Sir Patrick Hannon or Lord Beaverbrook. One test 
will illustrate the sort of reservation that must be made. 
What does Sir Stafford Cripps mean by control, by what 
he calls “the over-all planning and supervision [by the 
State] of the economic life of the nation”? He gave an 
example—“ an Investment Board of independent persons 
with a knowledge of industry who can work under the 
general guidance of the Government.” “We must (he 
said) definitely make finance the servant of our industrial 
development, and not its arbitrary master.” What would 


this Investment Board do? Sir Stafford Cripps’ intention 
_ can be deduced from the reasons he gave for setting it 


up. He regards the “ control of investment” as absolutely 
essential. He pointed to “ the orgy of company promotion 
which ruined so many enterprises and individuals after 
the last war” and to the “ old-fashioned financial ideas 
and methods which led to millions of people being plunged 
into misery for the sake of financial orthodoxy.” It would 
seem, therefore, that the Board’s functions would be to 
direct investment into desirable channels and divert it 
from undesirable ones. It would thus be a funnel or 
channel through which all, or almost all, investment must 
pass, in order to prevent abuse. Issues of capital would be 
examined to see if they were likely to prove sound or not. 
The object, to prevent the waste of investors’ capital, 
would be a very worthy one; but would the results 
be conducive to the enterprise, initiative, ingenuity 
and risk-taking, which this country will most of all require 
in the post-war world? With the best will in the world, 
would not such a body, armed no doubt with statutory 
powers, and carrying a heavy load of responsibility, be 
inclined to play for safety and, in fact, to act as a brake on 
the wheel? 

The truth is that what will be needed after the war is 
not less bad investment so much as more good investment. 
New instruments will no doubt be needed, as was argued 
in an article on page 149 last week, to bring investible 
funds in touch with industry’s post-war requirements for 
re-equipment and development and an Investment Board 
will certainly be needed. But whether the functions which 
Sir Stafford Cripps suggests for such a Board would be 
helpful is another matter. Almost certainly the functions 
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of scrutiny and advice could be done as well by non- 
statutory bodies. Almost equally certainly, a Board with 
purely permissive functions’ would act, perforce, as a 
restrictive mechanism. 

Sir Stafford Cripps may very well not have meant his 
proposal to be interpreted in this way ; and it must be 
admitted that most other parts of his speech showed a 
proper appreciation of the need for enterprise of what- 
ever kind may prove most suitable for particular tasks. 
Nevertheless, there must remain a suspicion that Sir 
Stafford Cripps, like so many other spokesmen of pro- 
gressive views, including, on occasion, Mr Morrison, has 
himself been somewhat deceived by the magic word 
“control.” If control means that every economic activity 
must be subject to public scrutiny, that, in effect, there 
must be a system of private enterprise by public licence, 
a system of checks and balances in which every individual 
action must be watched and weighed by some official, then 
the doctrine is dangerous, misleading and may be fatal. 
To interlace private enterprise and public control at 
every single point is to make the worst of both worlds. 

It would be wrong, in this day and age, to entertain 
any bias against public enterprise, as such, where it can 
be proved necessary to secure economic efficiency or 
social justice ; each case must be judged on its merits. 
But it would be even more wrong to assume that control, 
of the negative variety, which would simply set up public 
Peter to police private Paul, is ever desirable, or that 
it should be permitted, save by way of exception. 
Marriage between private enterprise and public organisa- 
tion there must indeed be. But marriages cah be happy 
or unhappy. A happy marriage would be one that left each 
partner as free as possible to develop the potentialities of 
which it is capable. A marriage which left one partner 
with all the initiative and responsibility, and all the risk 
of loss, but made him subject to the permits and prohi- 
bitions of the other, would certainly be unhappy. 

It is for the community, through Parliament, to esta- 
blish the rules of economic conduct ; and for the Govern- 
ment, with Parliamentary backing, to execute those 
policies which no private individual or body can execute 
in the way the community wants. It is for the state to 
employ or hold in reserve the fiscal or physical instru- 
ments of control which may be required, from time to 
time, to prevent the entire economy from rushing into 
depression or inflationary disaster. It is for the state to 
step in and take over wherever the ends of policy cannot 
otherwise be achieved. But what those ends of policy are 
should never be forgotten ; they are the fullest possible use 
and distribution of the community’s resources in the 
freest possible way. Restrictive practices can never be 
justified, whether done by public servants or private 
monopolists. Government by perpetual surveillance would 
be impolicy of the worst sort, for the police state is no 
more acceptable to democrats in the economic sphere than 
in the political. 
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Representative Government 


OR two days this week the Commons have debated 

electoral retorm. The immediate tasks are to bring 
the register of voters up to date and to redraw electoral 
boundaries in order to make the number of voters in 
each constituency roughly equal. But another, and deeper, 
issue has been involved in these discussions. There is a 
demand, among a strong and vocal minority, for a change 
in the entire electoral system, in order to secure that the 
number of seats held by each in Parliament will 
precisely reflect the proportion of all the electors in the 
country voting for that party. Briefly, this proposal is 
best known as Proportional Representation. 

There is no dispute about the need for a new register 
and the redistribution of seats. Since 1928 there has been 
adult suffrage in this country, including all men and 
women over 21 years of age, except for a few minute 
categories, such as peers and lunatics. But for various 
accidental reasons, a large part of the electorate is not in 
a position to make good its right to vote. No register has 
been made since 1939, which means that, in fact, nobody 
under 26 is at present entitled to vote. Moreover, there 
has been a vast wartime movement of population ; a great 
number of voters of all ages are registered in places where 
they no longer live. Already, a new electoral register is 
in preparation, on the basis of the National Register ; but 
clearly there is need for some continuous arrangement to 
keep registers up to date and voters “ in benefit.” 

Similarly, the facts about the present size of con- 
stitiencies speak for themselves. A White Paper was 
published on Monday giving the situation revealed by the 
1939 register. If the number of voters—or, rather, the 
number of votes, since some electors still have two, 
because of the business and university franchises—is 
divided by the number of seats in the House of Commons, 
the result is about 50,000 which, on the principle of 
equal electoral districts, should be the voting strength of 
each single member constituency. In fact, according to 
the 1939 register, there are 20 constituencies with more 
than 100,000 electors, and 17 (excluding the universities) 
with fewer than 30,000. Hendon, with nearly 210,000 
voters, has one member; Camberwell, with about 
160,000 voters, has four. Plainly, the present distribution 
of seats, based as it is on the census of 1911, should be 
revised. One difficulty is that, if the revision is done on 
the basis of either the 1931 census or the wartime distri- 
bution of population as shown by the Ministry of Food’s 
figures, it may be soon put out of date by the shifting 
of workers and families that will follow the end of the 
war. Nevertheless, 1931 or 1939 would obviously be a 
much better basis than 1911 ; and it is important that, at 
the same time, some permanent body should be set up to 
keep the boundaries of constituencies continuously in 
line with the facts. 

This should be plain sailing. The only obstacle is likely 
tu be the disinclination of this party or that to surrender 
safe seats in the process of revision—say, Labour seats 
in London or Conservative seats in country districts. 
Such motives, however natural, are wholly unworthy, and 
should carry no weight. Many people, possibly a majority, 
would go further and say that this is all that needs to be 
done ; that, in fact, the well-known disparity between the 
votes cast for each of the parties and the seats obtained 
will be sufficiently reduced by the equalisation of the size 
of constituencies. But this is clearly not true. In 
theory it would be possible, with precisely equal elec- 
toral districts, for one party to poll 51 per cent of the 
votes in each—or, with three parties contesting each seat. 
only 34 per cent of the votes—and obtain 100 per cent of 
the seats. This is the point upon which the advocates of a 
more fundamental reform in the method of election base 
their case. 

The facts shown by an analysis of votes and seats in 
the elections between the two great wars are, indeed, dis- 
turbing to anyone who believes that the House of Com- 
mons should be precisely representative of nation-wide 


popular opinion. A table, which analyses the results of all 
these elections, is reproduced on page 195 from an interest- 


_ ing and important book (“ Coupon or Free? ” Published 


by Secker and Warburg) which has just been written 
by Mr R. W. G. Mackay in support of Proportional 
Representation ; and a few items from his statistical 
conclusions make remarkable reading. It is commonly 
believed that in the General Election of 1918 the Coali- 


‘tion swept the country ; its majority of contested seats in 


Great Britain (excluding universities) was 347. Yet more 
than two-fifths of the total votes cast in these constituen- 
cies were in opposition ; if seats had been won in pro- 
portion to votes cast, the Coalition majority would have 
been only 75, barely a fifth of the majority actually 
obtained. A comparison of the 1922 and 1923 elections is 
equally instructive. In each of these years, tHe total of 
votes cast for the Conservatives was about 5,400,000, and 
for the other parties about 8,800,000. Yet, in 1922, the 
Conservatives had a majority in contested seats of 45, 
and in 1923 a minority of 121. In 1924 and 1929, it was 
the third party, the Liberal party, which suffered most 
from these vagaries. In the former year, the Liberals’ 34 
seats should have been, in proportion to votes, 105; in 
the latter, their 59 seats should have been, corre- 
spondingly, 143. Perhaps most startling of all were the 
elections of 1931 and 1935, crucial polls for the future of 
Britain, which broadly created the Commons we still 
have. In 1931 the Government parties won 493 out of the 
548 seats contested ; yet over 7,000,000 votes were cast 
against them, a third of the total votes polled. In 1935 
a Government majority of 235 in contested seats should 
have been, in proportion to votes cast, no more than 41 ; of 
the total votes polled, the Government parties obtained 
just 53 per cent, yet they won 70 per cent of these seats. 

These over-all anomalies are, of course, the sum of 
local anomalies. In 1929, in the counties of Surrey and 
Sussex, the Conservatives polled just over half the votes 
and got all the 21 seats, while in Durham in the same 
election, Labour polled half the votes and got all but one 
of the 18 seats. Similarly in 1935, in the eleven southern 
counties from Kent to Cornwall, the Government parties 
polled less than two-thirds of the votes and got all except 
two of the 79 seats. 

This, then, is the basis of the case for Proportional 
Representation ; and it is, on the face of it, impressive. 
Some caution is necessary, however, before swallowing it 
whole. Its assumption is that representative government 
means the precisely arithmetical reflection in the mem- 
bership of Parliament of the way in which the total of 
local votes is distributed nationally. Historically, this is 
not what representative government has meant. When 
Edmund Burke wrote and spoke on these. subjects 150 
years ago, representative government meant the election 
to Parliament of men each representing a majority in a 
particular place or community ; it was the sum of local 
opinions ; and this territoria! principle remains. It is true 
that there have been fundamental reforms since Burke's 
day. New principles have been introduced, of which the 
three most important are: first, the abolition of property 
qualifications (with the exception of the business vote 
for electors, which ended the old idea of each member: 
representing only those with a stake in a particular 
locality ; secondly, the acceptance, in principle, of equa! 
electoral districts, first demanded by the Chartists a 
hundred years ago; and thirdly, the introduction, by 
stages, of universal suffrage, making the franchise a right 
of age and citizenship and not one of property or sex. In 
other words, the principle of numerical representation has 
been added. by five Reform Bills, to the territorial basis. 

The result is a mixture of intentions. The present elec- 
toral system attempts to do, simultaneously, two things 
which are not entirely compatible. The first is to repre- 
sent places: the second is to represent roughly eaual 
blocks of voters. The advocates of Proportional Repre- 
sentation recognise this dual aim, and themselves suggest 
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a compromise. Logically, the right way to get what they 
want would be simply to count up the total votes cast for 
the various parties throughout the country, without any 
distraction of local representation, and to apportion the 
seats in the House of Commons accordingly, giving one 
for every 50,000 or so votes cast. Instead, to preserve the 
territorial principle, they propose a regional scheme which 
would divide the country into constituencies, returning 
five or seven members, and then elect members in each 
such constituency by allotting one seat for every quota 
of votes obtained, with a complicated process of transfer- 
ring “surpluses” or “ deficiencies” from one candidate 
to another according to the preferences stated by voters. 

The kernel of this scheme, and the point at which it 
most directly assails the present system, is the abolition of 
single-member constituencies. And, side by side with 
this proposed departure in practice, there is also an 
important departure in principle. The aim of the present 
method of election, however unsatisfactorily it may be 
achieved, is to find majorities. The object of Proportional 


"Representation is to find minorities. Both these points 
require careful scrutiny. It is true that the principle of - 


equal electoral districts, accepted already though poorly 
applied, reduces the case for regarding all single-member 
constituencies as sacrosanct, since they tend often to ‘be 
mere arithmetical divisions and not communities at all. It 
may even be that, say, Bristol, with 5 seats, or Bradford, 
with 4 seats, is, as a city, a more real community than the 
constituencies into which it has been divided ; and, if 
so, the territorial principle might be best served by elect- 
ing the 5 or 4 members at a single poll. 

But to say that in some towns it might be reasonable to 
regroup separate constituencies into one—or, ‘as in the 
case of a city such as Birmingham, which has 12 mem- 
bers, into two or three—is far from suggesting that single- 
member constituencies should vanish for the sake 
of Proportional Representation. To do so would be a 
tadical break -with tradition and mean the end of the 
compromise by which an essentially local system of 
representation has been modified to take account of the 
total balance of national opinion. Once the basic principle 
of local representation, local responsibility and local com- 


petition is too much weakened, the process of election 


becomes artificial and unreal, as was seen, say, in Repub- 
lican Germany, where the parties tended both to multiply 
and to become academic abstractions. 
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Even this, however, does not get to the heart of the 
matter. The main purpose of a General Election is not 
to produce an exactly representative House of Commons 
but to produce a Government. The reality behind the 
formalities is that a General Election, nine times out of 
ten, is a plebiscite to choose a Prime Minister, and it is 
right that the Prime Minister chosen should have a 
majority behind him. The present system is not, it is true, 
ideal for this purpose. With three parties in competition it 
is possible for a Prime Minister to get into office, with a 
Parliamentary majority, when more than half of the electors 
would have preferred to have the Leader of the Opposition 
in office. But the way to cure this defect is not by Propor- 
tional Representation—which would frequently give no 
candidate for the Premiership a majority—but by the Alter- 
native Vote in single-member constituencies, which gives 
every voter the right to change his mind if his first choice 
is not elected, and would ensure that no MP was elected 
against the wishes of a majority of his constituents. It is . 
true that the Alternative Vote would tend to work against 
the smallest of the three parties—that is, the Liberal 
Party. But it would compel both the larger parties to 
compete for the second choices of the central block of 
voters, which would certainly be good for moderation and 
liberalism. ; 

Electoral reform of this kind at the present stage cannot 
go too far without endangering the British system of Gov- 
ernment, based as it is on solid majorities, the two-party 
system and local representation. Almost certainly the right 
solution would be a fresh compromise: a register kept 
continuously up to date ; constituencies kept continuously 
in line with population changes ; with some measure of 
regional representation, with, perhaps, some PR devices, 
in large homogeneous areas ; and, almost certainly, the 
introduction into single-member constituencies, which 
would remain the great majority, of the simple device of 
the Alternative Vote to prevent the election of members by ~ 
local minorities. (It is noteworthy that PR in the large 
boroughs and AV elsewhere was the recommendation of 
the Speaker’s Conference of 1918.) The British system 
has stood the test of modern government conspicuously 
well, despite many personal and party defects ; and, 
for the still greater tests of the future, it is far better 
that common sense, rather than ruthless logic, should 
be the guide. 


The Regional Solution 


T= re-establishment of a universal system, with an 
expansionary bias, should be the objective of British 
long-term policy, and we should do everything in our 
power to persuade the commercial world to accept the 
means by which it can be established. But until this agree- 
ment is attained, and until the present enormous gaps in 
the nations’ balances of payments can be closed, we have 
no option but to examine the less-than-universal, the less- 
than-fully-multilateral, the 
alternatives. 


These were the concluding sentences of the preceding 
article in this series. The point needs to be made with all 
due emphasis that “ less-than-fully-multilateral ” does not 
Mean a reversion to narrow two-sided bargaining, and 
that “ less-than-completely-orthodox ” does not mean the 
acceptance of all the tricks of trade distortion that were 
invented by Dr Schacht and his disciples in the decade 
before the outbreak of war. It might have been thought 
that, in a discussion among reasonable persons, this very 
Obvious distinction need not be drawn. But a theological 
aura clings to the principles of international trade, and 
there is a tendency—not only, or even mainly, in this 
country—to speak of the whole subject in terms of black 
and white, of sin and virtue. Let it be said with all neces- 
sary clarity that British policy should eschew Schachtian 
bilateralism as it would the plague. To this generalisation 


less-than-completely-orthodox — 


there is only one common-sense qualification. If other 
countries, despite American and British urgings to the 
contrary, find themselves compelled to adopt a system of 
strict bilateral clearings, Great Britain should be prepared 
to drive as favourable a bargain as can reasonably be 
obtained, even if that means operating the technique of 
exchange clearing at the London end. There should be 
no purely sanctimonious refusal to touch the unclean 
thing. But this is said by way of exception ; in general, 
the British path must be to secure as much freedom and 
as much multilateralism as can be attained. If the perfect 
solution of the problem of international trade is unattain- 


able, there is no need to rush to the other extreme. We 


must rather retreat upon the solution which, while not 
perfect, has in it the maximum of good. 

There are, in fact, middle courses between what is 
generally known as “ multilateral” and what is usually 
referred to as “ bilateral.” The terminology is defective. 
For example, the wartime pattern of British trade and 
exchange agreements is usually referred to, and frequently 
condemned, as being “ bilateral.” But the standard pat- 
tern of these agreements permits many-cornered trade 
throughout the sterling area, or at least the British Colon- 
ial Empire. Sterling earned by foreign countries by 
their sales to the United Kingdom does not, in general, 
have to be spent in this country only but can be used any- 
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where within a wide area comprising a large part of the 
whole world. This is, in the most literal sense, multi- 
lateral trade, even if the system within which it takes 
place falls short of being completely universal. What 
has been discussed in previous articles, and found impos- 
sible of attainment in the near future, is the universal or 
omnilateral solution. The multilateral solution, in the 
narrower definition of the word, remains a possibility. If a 
tolerably free system, with an expansionary bias, cannot 
be constructed in the world as a whole, the next best 
policy is to apply these same principles over as wide an 
area as is, in fact, possible. 

How wide would that area be? The question can best 
be answered by detailing the conditions that would have to 
apply within it. They are, in the main, three. The first 
is that the accounts of each member with the other mem- 
bers of the grouping taken together would have to be sub- 
stantially balanced, or capable of being brought into 
_ balance without undue difficulty. The second is that mem- 
bers of the grouping would have to give an assurance that 
they would co-operate in removing any disequilibria that 


might appear by increasing their trade by some such © 


methods as those described in the fifth article of this series. 
The third is that members would have to give satisfactory 
assurances that they would, within their borders, avoid 
large-scale depressions. Apart from these positive condi- 
tions there would also need to be certain negative prohibi- 
tions, such as that no country should, by exchange con- 
trol, restrict its purchases of current goods from any of the 
others, and that quantitative restrictions of trade, if 
imposed, should not be smaller than the average of some 
previous period. If these conditions could be observed, a 
grouping of this nature would provide a working model 
of the principles of trade expansion which it would be 
hoped to extend, when conditions permitted, to the whole 
world. 

It stands to reason that such a region of expanding trade 
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The scene: changes 


LiTTLE more than a hundred years ago Britain 
was an agricultural island. Its resources were 
undeveloped, its roads often incredibly bad; power- 
operated machinery was almost unknown. Then 
James Watt invented the steam engine. . . and by 
the middle of the nineteenth century the tide of 
industrial development was in full flood. In almost 
the span of a lifetime, Britain became the centre 
of the world’s trade and in this vast change the 
Westminster Bank (founded in 1836) played its 
part, providing—as it does today—a complete 
banking service for industry and the individual. 
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should be open to membership by any country which 
would comply with the conditions. But the non-exclusive 
character of the relationship would need much more 
specific emphasis than this. The very greatest pains 
would have to be taken, not merely to prevent it from 
being injurious to American interests in fact, but also to 
prevent it from seeming obnoxious in American eyes. This 
would be a task of very great difficulty. Until the intract- 
able problem of the dollar is solved, the United States 
could hardly enter into such a grouping—the first con- 
dition could not be attained. But if the formation of such a 
grouping were taken in America as a declaration of 
economic war, the results would be wholly disastrous. 
Indeed, in such circumstances there are very few countries 
that would wish to join. 

The hurdle is a stiff one, but it is not quite insurmount- 
able. It is a matter of common agreement that the existing 
exchange controls will have to remain in being for some 
years after the war. The sterling area is already operated 


in many respects as a single area for exchange control . 


purposes, and there should not be any overwhelming 
difficulty in assimilating the currency systems of certain 
other countries to the sterling area, notably the contem- 
plated Belgo-Dutch area. For some few years, then, a 
grouping of the general nature here discussed will come 
into existence quite naturally. Before the transitional period 
is over, there will be time both to give proof of’ the fact 
that it can operate to the advantage of its members without 
injuring the interests of the United States and also to see 
more clearly what the commercial policies of the United 
States itself are likely to be. The basic principle should be 
to subject trade between the grouping and America to no 
differential restrictions except such as can be manifestly 
shown to arise out of the shortage of dollars, of which a 
strict accounting should be made every three months. The 
logic and the necessity of this would be so apparent that 
they could hardly fail to be convincing. There should be 
a constant willingness to discuss and defend what was 
done, a constant and sincere emphasis upon the desire 
to extend the arrangements from the multilateral to 
the omnilateral plane at the earliest possible moment, a 
steady invitation to the Americans to- judge by results, 
not by dogmatic views on the methods adopted. In this 
way it might be hoped that a bargain could be struck 
between the short period and the long. In the long period, 
British agreement with American views should be neither 
stinted nor hypocritical. And, in return, American assent 
should be invited at every stage to the measures that 
necessity compels in the short period. There is no reason 
to suppose that this bargain could not be struck, or that 
it would ever be necessary, failing agreement, to rely upon 
the armoury of weapons that Great Britain, the world’s 
largest international market, would have at her disposal in 
a more narrowly horse-trading world. 

In these conditions it might be supposed that the 
grouping—the sterling area converted to a deliberately 
expansionary basis—would have a wide membership. The 
United Kingdom and the Colonial Empire would ‘be 
founder members. The importance of the United Kingdom 
market would attract Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, and also India, which would furthermore be drawn 
in by the desire to draw upon its huge wartime credit 
accumulations in London without the complication of a 
controlled exchange intervening. It should not be im- 
possible, granted American benevolence, to arrange the 


| closest interworking with Holland, Belgium, Denmark. 


Norway and possibly France and Portugal, with their 
overseas dependencies. Canada, Newfoundland and 
possibly some other areas would necessarily remain out- 
side, but even so it should be clear that the field for an 
experiment in planned expansion of trade would not be 
a small one. 












In response to many enquiries, it is hoped to reprint 
the series on ‘‘ Principles of Trade ’’— which will be 
completed in two more articles—in pamphlet form 
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NOTES OF 


All the Russias 


On Tuesday the Supreme Soviet in Moscow took a 
decision which will have important consequences in Russian 
foreign policy. Each of the sixteen republics of which the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is composed is now 
to have its own Commissariat of Defence and its own 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. They will have 

full powers to enter into relations with foreign states, and to 

make treaties with them. 
Soviet foreign policy is at present entirely concentrated in 
the hands of the Narkomindiel in Moscow. Under the new 
reform, the central Foreign Office in Moscow will remain 
in existence, and continue to act for the whole of the 
USSR. The reform does not make clear the relationship 
between the All-Union Commissar and the sixteen Re- 
publican Commissars. Will treaties with foreign states, for 
instance, concluded by, say, the Ukrainian Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs, have to be countersigned by Moscow or 
not ? To what extent will responsibility for the foreign poli- 
cies of each of the sixteen republics still lie with Moscow ? 
But these questions are, at this stage, almost entirely formal. 
Outwardly, the change does indeed look like a radical 
attempt to decentralise the multi-national Soviet state; it 
was in this light that M. Molotov presented it to the 
Supreme Soviet. In fact, however, there is no evidence of 
any immediate and real decentralisation. To break up the 
Red Army in mid-combat into sixteen separately-controlled 
armies is unthinkable, no matter how many Commis- 
sariats of Defence may be set up. The war has, if anything, 
strengthened the centralised political structure of Soviet 
Russia. Independence means very little, according to British 
ideas, unless it involves the same freedom for the republics 
to fashion their own politics and decide their own policies 
as the Dominions enjoy. Under the constitution of 1936 
each republic already possesses the right to secede, now 
stressed again ; but, so long as agitation for secession is for- 
bidden and treated as an act of treason, the right is Pick- 
wickian, to say the least. In the early thirties, all agitation, not 
for secession, but even for a greater measure of autonomy, 
was suppressed in both the Ukraine and in Byelorrusia, 
as well as in the Caucasus. In the late thirties similar aspira- 
tions in the Asiatic republics were similarly treated. Nothing 
suggests that the position has been fundamentally changed. 


* 


For the moment, then, these dramatic reforms can only be 
explained in terms of Russian foreign policy. The Soviet 
armies have reached the Estonian border, and the future 
of the Baltic republics must now be decided. Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania may more willingly accept incorporation into 
the Soviet Union if they are given formal, constitutional 
guarantees of wide autonomy. Similarly, there are settle- 
ments to be made in both Poland and Finland. Claims 
against Poland can now be laid from Kiev, the seat of 
Ukrainian Government, and from Minsk, the capital of 
Byelorussia ; in fact, on the morrow of the announcement of 
the reform a Ukrainian protest was lodged against any undue 


. cessions of territory to Poland. Claims against Finland 


can be. raised by the Foreign Commissar of the 
Karelo-Finnish Republic, claims against Roumania by 
the spokesman of Soviet Moldavia. Russian diplomacy 
will have more room for manceuvre. The claim may be 
made that all the Russias should be represented in inter- 
Allied councils. Almost certainly the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia, two republics which have suffered most from 
German occupation, will ask for seats on the Commission 
for the Investigation of War Crimes. Of course, the principle 
of multiple representation, if carried too far, might easily 
become grotesque, It would be just as impossible for Russia 
to speak with sixteen voices at a Peace Conference as it 
would be for the United States to speak with forty-eight. 
The watering of stock as a means of increasing the yote of a 
group of shareholders at a general meeting is familiar 
enough, but often it has brought more harm than benefit to 
the companies concerned. 
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Two Precedents 


Two precedents in history can be found for the changes 
now proposed by the Supreme Soviet. The first dates back 
to the years immediately after the Napoleonic wars, when 
Tsar Alexander the First was contemplating certain reforms 
of a semi-liberal character. The Novosiltzov scheme of 
1818, named after a famous Russian Governor, provided 
for the administrative division of Russia into ten provinces, 
each possessing autonomous government and ruled by 
a Viceroy. Alexander the First also intended to extend— 
mainly to the west—the territory of the Kingdom of 
Poland, which, under the Treaty of Vienna, though linked 
to Russia dynastically, still enjoyed semi-independence. 
However, these changes never took place. The last remnants 
of Polish autonomy were removed after the suppression 
of the Polish insurrection of 1830-1831 ; and the same fate 
befell Finland, which had been annexed by Russia during 
the Napoleonic wars. The second precedent was set by 
Lenin himself in 1918. Under its first constitution the Soviet 
state was a federation of independent republics; and, 
most important, each of the republics did possess a fully- 
fledged Government of its own. In the ‘negotiations which 
led to the conclusion of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, a re- 
presentative of the Ukraine, first an anti-Bolshevik and then 
a Bolshevik, sat beside the Russian delegate. Up to 1923, 
separate Ukrainian and Byelorussian legations functioned 
in the capitals of neighbouring states. This was a genuine 
experiment in federal union; the October Revolution had 
taken place in an atmosphere of awakened national aspira- 
tions among the Russian peoples. But the constitution cf 
1922 abolished the federal structure and replaced it by the 
Union. In subsequent years centralisation grew in strength 


_ until, in the thirties, Moscow looked much more like the old 


Imperial capital than the capital of that loose federation of 
the early twenties. Which precedent is most in Moscow’s 
mind to-day ? 


More Pay-as-You-Earn ‘ 

The Income Tax (Offices and Employments) Bill— 
which is to extend the principle of pay-as-you-earn to all 
Schedule E incomes over £600—is a simpler affair than 
might have been expected. The main clause extends the 
provisions of last November’s Act to “ all emoluments assess- 
able to income tax under Schedule E, other than pay, 
pensions or other emoluments payable in respect of service 
in or with the armed forces of the Crown.” The provisions 
of the earlier Act concerning both the “ discharge ” of tax 
in the course of collection on April 5th next, when the new 
arrangement is to start, and also the deduction of tax on a 
cumulative basis thenceforward, are not amended except in 
minor particulars. There are, of course, points that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be asked to explain— 
such as the degree of complication in the tax tables result- 
ing from such a large increase in the range of incomes 
covered, and the effect of the new procedure on surtax 
liabilities—but the Bill itself is a simple measure, The 
clauses on which attention will be focused are those dealing 
with the prevention of tax evasion and with the special 
case of temporary civil servants. The former is framed so as 
to meet most of the objections raised by the Chancellor’s 
somewhat vague forecast of its nature. A special assessment, 
not ranking for discharge, is to be levied on any increases 
in Schedule E income for 1943-44 arising from additional 
remuneration, or changes in conditions of ‘service, granted 
after September 20, 1943 (that is, the date of the first 
announcement of “ pay-as-you-earn ”). Ordinary promo- 
tions, increments, overtime and “ any other similar increase 
of an ordinary character” are specifically exempted. This 
is an attempt to stop the deliberate evader without penalis- 
ing the taxpayer who is innocently lucky, and it should ° 
prove acceptable. 
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The provision for the temporary civil servant, on the 
other hand, is wholly unsatisfactory. It should be recalled 
that his grievance arises from the fact that, on entering the 
civil service (frequently at sacrifice of income), he suffered 
a period, averaging seven months, during which he paid 
double tax. This he bore in the expectation that, on leaving 
the employment of the Crown, he would enjoy a corres- 
ponding period free of tax. The only concession the Bill 
offers is that if, on April 5th next, there is any part of the 
assessment for 1942-43, or earlier years, in respect of pre- 
civil service private employment that has not been paid, it 
shall be discharged. What this means in plain language is 
that if the temporary civil servant, unable to bear the 
double burden, has arranged with his Inspector to spread 
the payment of his 1942-43 tax (i.e., the tax assessed on the 
’ earnings of 1941-42) over a longer period, and if any of 
this longer period will still remain on April 5th next, the 
balance shall be discharged. If he drew on his reserves to 
pay up in full on the due date, he is forgiven nothing. This 
is a double injustice. It penalises the prompt payer as against 
the laggard. And it does nothing to meet the basic case. 
The temporary civil servant was heavily mulcted when he 
came into publi¢t employment, usually from ‘patriotic 
motives. This penalisation was quite unnecessary and would 
not have happened but for the stiff-necked and unimagina- 
tive attitude of the Inland Revenue. It is intolerable that 
the same obstinate inflexibility should prevent him from 
getting the counterpart of the sacrifice he made. The tem- 
porary civil servant, who has saved the state in the last 
four years, has been treated with unpardonable meanness. 
The Inland Revenue have harried him, and the Treasury, 
while giving him neither security nor pension rights, have 
paid him, grade for grade, 20 per cent less than his perma- 
nent col'eagues. The just way to treat him would be to offer 
him a discharge of. seven-twelfths of any income tax he is 
called upon to pay in the twelve months after leaving 
Crown employment. If the Government find that the tem- 
porary civil servant draws from this episode the conclusion 
that the only way to get his deserts is by collective pres- 
sure, they will have only themselves to blame. 


*x 





* 
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Ex Machina 


Brighton is doubly honoured. It has been customary 
in by-elections for the Prime Minister to send a formal 
note vf support to the Government candidate, drawing 
the electors’ attention to the need for recording national 
unity. Brighton has had two letters from Mr Churchill, 
neither of them in routine terms, The first suggested that 
it was “a swindle” for a candidate to pretend to back 
the Prime Minister and at the same time to stand against 
the Government’s nominee; the second underlined this 
argument, with some asperity. It is not surprising, perhaps, 
that some observers have thought that this correspondence 
may be the prototype of the coupon which may be given 
at some future date in a more general election. Certainly, 
the occasion was badly chosen. It was not a question in 
Brighton, at this by-election, of some political group with 
its own peculiar views seeking to use support for Mr 
Churchill as a cloak for faction. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether this would be in any way a true description of 
any recent by-election ; at both Darwen and Skipton, for 
instance, the opposition candidates did faithfully reflect 
the views of a large section of the electorate which does 
in fact, whatever the logic of it may seem to be, whole- 
heartedly back Mr Churchill, but at the same time doubts 
the drive and direction of many of his Government’s 
policies. But, in Brighton, this is not the issue at all. The 
fact that the Government was entitled to regard the seat 
as more than usually safe is beside the point. The 
question is simply whether a constituency still has the right, 
even in wartime, of free election. Brighton’s by-election, 
even more than the pending by-election in South Derby- 
shire, was deliberately hurried to minimise the chance of 


As there is now a long waiting list for The 
Economist, subscribers who wish to renew their 
subscription are advised to do so before the date 


of expiry. If they fail to do so, their subscriptions 
will be automatically cancelled as soon as that date 
is passed, which will mean a gap of many months 
before the despatch of copies can be resumed. 
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local opinion or national groups arranging to fight 
it. The candidature of Mr Briant, a local barrister, is a loca] 
protest against both over-haste and central nomination ; 
and it seemed to many people, including Conservatives 
both in Brighton and elsewhere, to be quite justified, 
despite the Prime Minster’s invective. Brighton, like every 
other British town, will follow the Prime Minister into 
battle, and admires his strong words—in the right place. 
But some citizens of Brighton refuse to be silenced—even 
by the voice of Jove. That is all. The result of the election, 
which has not been announced at the time of writing, even 
if it shows a comfortable majority for the Government 
candidate, will register a rightful protest, however limited 
it may be. It is a thousand pities that Mr Churchill, partly 
by reason of being the leader of the Conservative Party, 
should have to compromise his renown by coming down 
to the arena so flat-footedly. 


* * + 


Fair and Free Elections 


The two days’ debate in the Commons on electoral 
reform, discussed in an article on page 168, was occasioned 
by the Government’s proposal to set up a Conference of 
Commons and Lords, under the Speaker, to recommend 
changes. Of greatest political importance, apart from the 
arguments for and ‘against Proportional Representation, 
are the next, and final, steps in the more-than-a-century- 
old march of franchise reform. There is a wide desire for 
uniform adult suffrage, Parliamentary and local, which 
would involve the identification of the two for all citizens 
over 21 years of age, and the abolition, in the Parliamentary 
franchise, of the extra right to vote given by occupation 
of business premises or membership of a university. Hardly 
less important, in its way, is the question of election 
expenses. Certainly, as Mr Eden suggested on Wednesday 
in the debate, they should be further restricted to 
prevent money from having a pull. Possibly, in order to 
enable candidates of ability and no wealth to seek election, 
without sordid party bargaining or unjust impediment, 
they should be paid, in whole or part, by the state. 


* * * 







Pressure on Spain 


A new phase of Allied relations with Spain opened 
last week with the United States embargo on oil and petro- 
leum products to that country. The action of the State 
Department was taken after consultation with the British 
Government, pending a general reconsideration of trade and 
other relations in view of recent trends in Spanish policy. 
The hardening of the Allied attitude was foreshadowed by 
Sehor Jordana’s speech, reported the day before, which 
hotly defended the sincerity of Spanish neutrality and gave 
a strong warning to saboteurs and foreign agents that their 
activities would in future be strictly dealt with. The reasons 
for the embargo included such incidents as the unsatis- 
factory state of the Blue Division question; the export 
of vital war materials, like wolfram, to Germany ; the free- 
ing of peseta credits for the payment of German agents ; 
and the continued internment of Italian warships and mer- 
chant ships in Spanish ports—not all of which, it should 
be observed, are strictly prohibited under customary inter- 
national law. Spanish policy during the war has not been 
distinguished either by its valour or its dignity; if its 
nuisance value has been of little major assistance to the 
Axis, so much irritation has been caused to Britain and the 
Allies by such childish subterfuges that it has become hard 
to regard Spain as an entirely adult state—and harder still 
to regard her as a neutral. It is most unfortunate for Spain 
that the Allies have been obliged by the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s own folly to turn the economic screw; it must 
inevitably result in a less sympathetic consideration of 
Spain’s grave economic problems both now and in the 
reconstruction of the world after the war. But the resources 
of shipping and supplies which the Allies can afford to 
release for non-war purposes, at this critical period of the 
war, are in any case very limited. The oil embargo will 
demonstrate the reserves of power, if not of oil and ships, 
at the disposal of the United Nations—and, in fact, the 
wisdom of neutrals being neutral. 


* e * 


Starving Italy 


Southern Italy is starving. Reports from the spot leave 
no doubt about it ; and German propaganda makes the most 
of it. Conditions of life in northern Italy, under German 
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occupation, are better than they are in southern Italy, under 
Allied occupation. The mere statement of these facts is not 
in itself a condemnation of Allied policy ; everybody knew 
that conditions would be difficult, and the problems with 
which the Allied authorities have had to wrestle have been 
severe. Shipping is limited ; the internal transport services, 
which depend largely on the railways and thus on electricity, 
broke down for a period; local administration was never 
efficient and is now largely disrupted. But what is disturbing 
is the evidence now accumulating that the Allied authorities 
have done very much less well than they ought to have done. 
In the case of food, for example, southern Italy is normally 
an exporter, and though the harvest was deficient, barely six 
months have elapsed since it was reaped. Hoarding is given 
as an explanation; but southern Italy is a land of large 
estates, where control should be far easier than among 
peasant holdings. Moreover, monetary policy enters into the 
matter. Whether or not the exchange rate of 4oo lire = 
$4 = £1 was properly fixed in relation to the official price- 
level is difficult to say. But many goods are available only 
on the black market at higher prices ; a “wages stop” is 
enforced (in northern Italy wages have been doubled) ; and 
the Allied armies exercise a purchasing power which, in 
relation to that of the civilian population, is enormous. This 
last factor is perhaps the most important. No doubt there 
is less intention among the Allied troops of stripping the 
country than among the Germans; but the very high 
standards of provisioning that are set, especially by the 
Americans, and the failure to impose any effective ban 
on spending by messes or by individual soldiers combine to 
give the impression of an army of locusts. With the best 
intentions to the contrary, the land is being stripped. The 
effect on the living standards of the civil population of the 
presence of large numbers of highly-paid American soldiers 
is perceptible in England ; it is very much greater in the 
much more difficult circumstances of Italy. To complete 
the tale of woe, it must be said that very little good seems 
to be coming from the political arrangements that were made 
at the time of the Italian armistice. The only basis on which 
the alliance with the King and Marshal Badoglio could be 
justified was one of the purest expediency, and the results by 
which it is to be judged seem to be very poor. 


* 


It would thus appear, in general, that the non-military 
part of the invasion of Italy has been pretty badly bungled. 
Public opinion has hitherto accepted, and The Economist, 
among others, has echoed, the official apologia. But this is 
daily becoming more difficult. It would be unjust to blame 
the men on the spot. Their numbers were small and they 
were inadequately briefed and instructed. It is at home, and 
in the sphere of policy-making, that penitence and reform 
are needed, and in Washington more than in London. The 
whole business is the greatest gift to Goebbels that he has 
ever received ; no doubt this paragraph will be seized upon 
with the customary eagerness, and if the question were 
entirely one of the past and the present, it would be better 
to keep silent. But the purpose, or the necessity, of criticism 
is to secure a change of policy. New and larger. invasions 
are impending; and they will not be assisted if the oppressed 
populations discover that all they get from their liberators 
is spoliation and dearth. 


* * * 


The Bari Conference 


The conference of the five Italian democratic parties at 
Bari has repeated the demand for the abdication of King 
Victor Emmanuel. It is not merely a change of King, 
but a change of system that is being asked for. Benedetto 
Croce, who spoke for the Liberals, portrayed a grim picture 
of a collapsed administration, which cannot cope either with 
economic chaos or with the dangers of political anarchy. 
Amgot proceeds along the lines of administrative and 
military expediency which dictate a minimum of experi- 
ment in reshuffling Italian personnel. The result is that 
Fascist personnel is, on the whole, being left in charge of 
the administration. As there is little doubt that that personnel 
is utterly corrupt and discredited, the collapse of administra- 
tion has been hardly surprising. Are non-Fascists available 
to do the work, after two decades of Fascism? The defenders 
of Amgot say no. The reply of the Bari Conference was yes. 
Only experience can show which is correct. But the present 
vicious circle must somehow be broken. One must hope 
with Benedetto Croce that: 
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This time will not happen what once happened in the 
history of Italy, when, after having exhorted the people of 
Italy to shake off the Napoieonic rule and vindicate their inde- 
pendence and freedom, the victorious Powers returned them 
to the old and abhorred regimes. Then, one of our poets, the 
most moderate and thoughtful of our poets, Alessandro 
Manzoni, bitterly reproached them: “ Foreigners, your flags 
are besmirched by a broken oath.” 


* x * 


Russia and the Balkans 


Last Sunday it was semi-officially announced by the 
Jugoslav Government in Cairo that Russia had refused to 
conclude with Jugoslavia an agreement similar to that signed 
with Czechoslovakia towards the end of last year. This is 
hardly surprising. What was perhaps surprising was the 
Jugoslav Government’s hope that Russia would accept its 
offer. There can be no analogy between Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia. After the war, Czechoslovakia will have a common 
frontier with Russia to the south of the Carpathians. The 
Russian-Czech Treaty was meant as an alliance between 
Russia and a neighbour. The clause in the Treaty which 
gave other states the chance of joining was also addressed to 
Russia’s neighbours. The Jugoslav Government may have 
hoped to assist its position in Jugoslavia itself by being able 
to claim Soviet friendship. It does not seem, however, that 
this episode has had any close connection with the conflict 
between Tito and Mihailovitch. True, Russia supports 
the Partisans ; but so do the other Allies ; and in line with 
those Allies, Russia still officially recognises the Government 
in Cairo, of which General Mikhailovitch has been a member. 
The fact that Russia refused the offer of a separate alliance 
with Jugoslavia seems rather to indicate that Russian diplo- 
macy does not regard the Balkans as an exclusive sphere of 
influence ; and that, in this region at least, there are signs of 
co-ordination of Allied policy. A similar indication can 
be seen in Moscow’s recent appeals to Bulgaria, which is 
not at war with Russia. The appeals have called on Bulgars 
to oppose the pro-German policy of their Government ; to 
refuse to fight against the Jugoslavs and Greeks ; to pray in 
Orthodox Churches for the victory of Soviet arms ; and so on. 
The appeals did not contain direct attacks on the Bulgarian 
Government or on the Regency. The appeal to Slav solidarity. 
is traditional, and Russia does not seem so far to take any 
closer interest in Bulgaria’s internal affairs. 


* * * 


The Copper Cut 


The announcement, made last. week, that the British 
Government: is to reduce its purchases of Northern Rho- 
desian copper by an amount equal to between 20 and 25 
per cent of last year’s production raises two important ques- 
tions. The first is: why has it been decided. to make the 
first cut, if a cut had to be made, in purchases from one of 
the most efficient, and lowest cost, centres of production. 
Was transport the determining factor ? Or is a cut also to 
be made in the production of other suppliers of copper to the 
United Nations ? The second question is whether any plans 
have been made by the Northern Rhodesian Government to 
deal with the unemployment problem which the cut will 
create. The official notice merely stated that some reduction in 
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employment will be involved, and that the British Govern- 
ment had therefore agreed to make the cut by stages in April, 
May and June. But no indication was given of the numbers 
of workers likely to be involved or of what was likely to 
happen to them. Before the war the number of African 
workers in the copper mines was about 20,000, and the 
number of Europeans about 2,000. At present the figures 
are roughly 30,000 and 3,000 respectively. Figures of produc- 
tion have not been published since the war, and it does not 
follow that the labour force will be reduced to the pre-war 
level ; nevertheless, the cut in output which has now been 
decreed is a big one, and the reduction in employment will 
apparently be considerable. The Mineworkers’ Union is 
already taking the matter up, and protest meetings have been 
held throughout the copper belt. But the Mineworkers’ Union 
speaks for the European workers only. Most of these are 
skilled workers, and most of them—certainly of those taken 
on since the war—come from South Africa, where they 
should without difficulty be able to find work again. But who 
speaks for the African? For many years, before the war 
and since, the copper belt has been a source of native labour 
troubles—for a variety of reasons, including discontent over 
wages and over the ban placed by the European workers on 
the promotion of Africans to skilled jobs, but mainly because 
of the general unrest caused by the absence of any official 
policy towards the industrialised native. Has any policy now 
been formed, or are the natives displaced by the copper cut 
merely to be sent back willy-nilly to their villages? 
Northern Rhodesia is also a test case. In other parts of 
the colonial empire the production of raw materials has 
been stimulated by war demands. There has, for instance, 
been a big increase in Nigeria’s output of minerals, palm 
products and ground nuts, and rubber production has been 
started. The war has, in fact, completely distorted the raw 
material position, and the effect on colonial peoples must 
have been considerable. Are there any plans for rehabilitation 
and resettlement ? 


* * 


Good Enough for the Duke 


It was a damning indictment that Lord Faringdon made 
of official policy in Kenya in a House of Lords debate this 
week, Citing as authorities Lord Hailey, Lord Lugard and 
Sir Alan Pim, he showed that in Kenya, where there is 
white settlement, the African has not made thé same progress 
as in other parts of British colonial Africa where there is no 
such settlement. It does not follow, nor did he claim, that 
white settlement everywhere and necessarily works against 
native progress, But that it has had that result in Kenya can 
hardly be doubted for a moment. What are the facts which 
Lord Faringdon produced in support of his case ? In the 
Highlands less than 3,000 European farmers occupy five 
million acres of the six million which have been alienated to 
them from the natives, but they actually cultivate only about 
11 per cent of the land in their occupation. In 1936, Sir Alan 
Pim estimated that the European farmers had received in 
subsidies of one form or another £474,000. Since the war, 
according to a Parliamentary answer from the Colonial 
Secretary, there have been subsidies amounting to £117,000. 
Thus, white settlement has not justified itself economically, 
quite apart from its effect on the African. For the latter, the 
result of the alienation of his land has been that in, for 
instance, the Kikuyu reserve—according to Lord Lugard, 
who himself quoted from other authorities—there are areas 
where the density is as high as 1,800 per square mile. Over- 
grazing and soil erosion have been the natural consequences, 
and, as is well known, last year there was a serious food 
shortage amounting in some areas almost to famine. But the 
land problem is not the only result of European settlement. 
As Sir Alan Pim pointed out, difficulties arise from the very 
existence of two communities with such different needs and 
desires. The Europeans demand services and communications 
beyond what is customary for rural Africa and beyond what 
the colony can bear—which means that the amount available 
to be spent on African development is curtailed. In 1936, 
according to Lord Hailey, the Government spent £26 7s. 5d. 
per head for European children and only 16s. for each 
African child at school. In reply, the Duke of Devonshire 
attempted to minimise the picture and excused such facts 
as the conscription of native labour to work for European 
farmers, the subsidies given to them since the war, and the 
proposed further settlement, on the classic ground that they 
were very little ones. He also gave a welcome account of 
the Kenya Government's post-war plans for African develop- 
ment and of the sums to be spent thereon from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund. But these plans exist only 
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on paper, and what was most disturbing about the Under- 
Secretary’s speech was its complacency with regard to official 
policy hitherto. In the light of the known facts and at a time 
when British colonial policy is under constant fire at home 
and abroad, it is very unfortunate that the official spokesman 
should say that ; 


Kenya has gone ahead, and, far from. being ashamed of our 
record there, this country and the Colonial Office have every 
right to be proud of it. 


‘What is “ good enough for the Duke” is certainly not good 
enough for other people. : 


x 


India’s Future 


Sir George Schuster’s broadcast on Tuesday put the 
future of India in a true light, too rarely admitted. His 
point was simply that, to be free, India must also be safe ; 
and that, to be safe, India cannot act in isolation, but 
only in co-operation with the Powers which control the 
strategic keys to the Indian Ocean area. Politically, it is 
ironical that India should have come to the point of inde- 
pendence at the very stage in history when national inde- 
pendence means little or nothing without deliberate depend- 
ence for defence upon outside aid, There is a sense in which 
India will never be free from Britain—certainly not so long 
as the British Commonwealth holds both the Suez Canal 
and the bases for defending Australia and Malaya, still to 
be recovered and remade. Sir George Schuster’s intention 
was not to use this argument, disingenuously, against the 


grant of political independence to the Indians, which they ~ 


can have when they will. It was rather to suggest that, for 
their own sake as well as ours, their independent policy 
must be set in an interdependent framework which will 
restore and extend the pax Britannica in these regions, with 
the aid of other Powers with concerns in the same zone. 
India, for reasons of geography, cannot rely upon the mere 
accident which has permitted Eire to have its cake and eat it 
—to be independent and refuse interdependence, ‘simul- 
taneously, and still to stay safe. This is another special and 
critical corner of the problem of regional security within the 
British Commonwealth, which the Australian and New 
Zealand Governments have recently been discussing ; and 
India, in its pivotal strategic position, cannot be forgotten 
when the question comes to be discussed, more widely, by 
the Prime Ministers of the Empire in London. 


* * «x 


The Encouragement of Productivity 


The word of the moment is research. Almost every 
speech, statement or report about post-war industry says 
the right things on this subject: industry and commerce 
must be kept up to date; and the state, by its taxation 
policy and other means, must encourage the use of funds 
for this purpose. But do these arguments for state-encouraged 
or state-aided research sufficiently recognise that, what- 
ever forms of organisation may be devised, the future of 
industry and the standard of living of the people depend 
entirely upon an increase in total productivity—upon what 
Mr J. E. Currie, in an address to the London and South 
Eastern Regional Board on Wednesday, called, succinctly, 
“ an increase in output per man per hour.” That is to say, 
the imperative task of research is not simply to maintain 
particular industries in a particular state of employment or 
profits but to increase the yational income, even at the 
cost of very radical adjustments in the structure of industry 
and employment, and in the use which is made of the 
nation’s total resources. Plainly, of course, this will best be 
done by individual enterprises seeking to better their indi- 
vidual position, provided they are not protected by mono- 
polies, exclusive patents or state guarantees—and provided 
the fruits of research are opened to enterprise at large. 
The profit motive, much abused, can do the job, if it 3s 
accompanied by a readiness to risk losses and by sanctions 
against improper gains, due to restriction. In other words, 
the state’s duty in the encouragement of research and de- 
velopment is, primarily, to foster self-help, under fair 
conditions and not, in the main, to do the job itself ; it is 
to favour enterprise of the right kind, and to lend public 
aid where private effort is insufficient. The latest recom- 
mendations have come from the London Chamber of 
Commerce. It suggests that a Central Board should be set 
up to plan and direct industrial research. This Board would 
be the link between the Government and “the research 
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activities of the country at large.” Private research would 
continue, but the Board would make grants towards the 
cost of discoveries handed on. Pure research would be done 
by the universities, on a much larger scale than hitherto, 
and be paid for by the Government. The money available 
for research, private and public, and for the payment of 
researchers, would be much increased, Judgment of these 
proposals depends entirely upon, first, the degree of enter- 
prise that would be demanded from individual firms and 
researchers—a central plan might well be stifling—and, 
secondly, upon the guarantees of public use and general 
availability that the Government would require in return 
for public money. The economics of this problem have 
been examined by Dr Balogh in the latest Bulletin of the 
Oxford Institute of Statistics (volume 6, No. 1 January 
15th). His conclusion is that, directly. or indirectly, the 
Government must bear the cost of most of the extra 
research required to bring British industry, as a whole, up 
to the level of pre-war productivity in the United States ; 
and that, correspondingly, the results of this extra research 
must be used in the common interest. Both the London 
Chamber of Commerce and Dr Balogh agree that the re- 
search of firms should be’a charge on revenue for taxation 
purposes ; and a good start might be made in translating 
precept into practice by incorporating this provision into 
next April’s Budget. 


* * * 


the Next French Government 


The second session of the Consultative Assembly at 
Algiers finished a fortnight ago ; and the third session will 
not be held before March. Compared with a normal demo- 
cratic assembly with legislative powers it reached few practi- 
cal decisions, but as a deliberate assembly it did outstandingly 
well. In the beginning it was not designed to be a real Par- 
liament, and its rapid development is an impressive 
evidence of the democratic mood of its members ; of their 
deep distrust of any form of personal rule in republican 
disguise ; and of their determination to make a break with 
the mechanisms of the Third Republic that were inefficient, 
as well as with the personalities of the Vichy administration. 
The number and content of questions put to the members 
of the Committee is, in itself, proof of the “ parliamentary ” 
character of an Assembly which, though not elected, yet 
feels itself representative of, and responsible for, metropoli- 
tan France. The question of the provisional government of 
France, after liberation, is to be referred back to the Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, which will, at the next session, 
bring forward revised proposals based on the views expressed 
in the debates. The Assembly has shown itself capable of 
sound political theory in the rejection, on the one hand, of the 
conception of a Provisional Government irresponsible to the 
electorate, and on the other, of a temporary Government too 
weak to exercise economic or social control. But it has not 
been able to work out for itself a practical alternative to the 
devil or the deep blue sea. The eventual solution will 
probably be based on three principles: first, that no general 
election will take place before a Constituent Assembly can 
be called, through universal suffrage, which will include 
votes for women, and under entirely regular conditions ; 
secondly, that, until the convocation of a regular Constituent 
Assembly, the present Consultative Assembly, progressively 
enlarged, shall function in its place; and thirdly, that some 
compromise shall be found to reconcile the need for re- 
establishing municipal authorities which can proceed to the 
nomination of delegates, with the secure foundation of such 
authority on the approval of the electorate. 


* * * 


The TUC and Industrial Training 


The TUC’s reported acceptance of the principle of 
obligatory industrial training as an essential part of the 
plans for demobilisation and resettlement marks an -impor- 
tant advance. A veil of secrecy has too long shrouded the 
unions’ views on this vital point; one of the crucial pro- 
posals of the Beveridge Report was that, after a period of 
idleness, unemployment benefit should be replaced by 
“training benefit,’ which would be conditional on the 
workers’ willingness to retrain. In the past, the trade union 
contention has been, with little or no qualification, that a 
man is entitled to his customary kind of work and, accord- 
ingly, to be maintained in unemployment if such work 
cannot be made available. This is still the unions’ general 
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attitude. But there have been some significant qualifications 
already. The General Council in its 1943 report stated that, 
if controls are to be maintaimed over industry, some measure 
of control over labour would be necessary, and Mr Bevin 
has often reminded the unions that, if they hope to retain 
some of their wartime advantages, they will have to accept 
continued responsibilities. The Mineworkers’ Federation, 
who have bitter experience of the necessity for industrial 
transfer, have suggested that industrial training and re- 
employment facilities should be made available for displaced 
miners. Now it is reported that the Genéral Council of the 
TUC is proposing that any worker who “unreasonably 
refuses ” to be directed to work shall lose his unemploy- 
ment benefit, subject to the right of appeal to an indepen- 
dent tribunal. Its other recommendations include the com- 
pulsory registration of persons seeking employment; the 
compulsory us: of employment exchanges and approved 
trade union machinery ; and direction to employment after 
consultation with the industries concerned. The proposal 
about unemployment benefit may well lead to sharp con- 
troversy when the Labour Party next meets at Whitsun, 
though no final decision can be taken until the TUC’s 
own meeting in September. If the General Council’s recom- 
mendation is endorsed, it will mean the removal of a for- 
midable obstacle to industrial mobility. Rigidity of labour, 
and excessive insistence on trade demarcation—ship- 
building provides an outstanding example—must hamper 
the adaptability of the industrial structure to meet post- 
war needs. 


* * * 


Shorter Note 


The Committee stage of the Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Bill was concluded on January 27th. The wording 
of Mr Bevin’s amendment, providing priority for ex-Service 
men and women (discussed in The Economist last week, 
page 139), satisfied the Conservatives. But their attempt to 
curtail the Minister’s power to administer the Bill by regu- 
lations which need not have the prior approval of the House 
was defeated by 72 votes to 18. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


How Ready is the Right? 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


“6 MAY of us in the 1930’s feared that a left-wing re- 

action would draw labour so far away from the main 
body of American sentiment that the gap could not be closed 
without a disastrous struggle. I do not want to be an alarmist 
—perhaps I exaggerate, since I spend so much time in Wash- 
ington, where politics is always exaggerated—but I tell you 
frankly that I am deeply alarmed to-day over the possibility 
that a right-wing reaction may draw some sections of capital 
so far away from our traditions as to imperil the entire 
structure of American life as we know it.” These sentences 
are from the closing paragraphs of the speech made on 
December 8th before the convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers by Mr Charles E. Wilson, Executive 
Vice-Chairman of the War Production Board and in private 
life President of General Electric. Mr Wilson further said : 

In my view, although American industry will have the 
task of carrying out the production programme, the fulfilment 
of that task by no means ends our responsibility to the nation 
in 1944. There is another responsibility that I consider equally 
important, Without mincing words about it, we who are 
assembled in this room have a substantial influence on the 
morale of America as well as its material strength. That 
spiritual or psychological responsibility is easy to evade—for 
who is there to check up on us? For that very reason, 
because we answer to no one but ourselves for our influence 
upon the spirit of the nation our responsibility is the greater. 

I know of no other period in American history, except 
perhaps the Civil War, when there has been so much need 
for unity in our country, and so few signs of it, as at the 
present time, From where I sit in Washington it is an 
appalling thing to see the separate groups and cliques and 
special interests separating out of the main body of the 
American war effort in order to work for their own special 
purposes and private ambitions . . . 

Now we are coming into an election year, when passions 
and prejudices are likely to be accentuated through the 
normal interplay of party politics. I submit that if we give 
way to those passions and prejudices, if we allow them to 
influence our actions, if we lend ourselves to the breaking 
up of the society into partisan groups and cliques, we are 
playing into the hands of the enemy. More than that, we are 
jeopardising our entire national future. 

The NAM and the Chamber of Commerce are the two 
overall organisations representing American business. It is 
probably true that they over-represent it, sharpening and 
intensifying what individual business men think is to their 
interest. Perhaps that is why Mr Wilson chose the par- 
ticular occasion he did for his speech. 

For the direction which the Right takes at this time 
has the importance of being the dominant direction. 

In interpreting the election returns of this past November, 
and likewise the elections of the previous year, many re- 
porters have thought they discerned something that looks 
very much like a trend—something that has reversed the 
standing of the parties. This change has already been re- 
flected in Congressional attitudes—but it has not yet come 
up against the electoral power of Mr Roosevelt. The com- 
ments have usually ended with the warning that state results 
should by no means be taken as conclusive with regard to 
national results in 1944. 

But (to take an opposite tack for a moment) has not a good 
deal been conclusively proved already with regard to 1944? 
In the course of the past year, Mr Irving Dilliard, of the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, has written a series of articles for 
the New Republic tracing the story of Republican regains 
of local and state contro]. After the elections of November, 
1942, he pointed out that, for the first time in fourteen years, 
the Republican candidates for the House actually polled 
more votes in the country, including the Southern states, 
than the Democrats did: the percentages were 50.6 Republi- 
can, 47.4 Democratic, 2 other. Then in April came the 
Chicago election, when Mayor Kelly of the Kelly-Nash 
machine won a fourth term by a majority of 116,159 in a 


vote Of 1,259,133—about one-sixth of his margin of 1935, 
and the smallest margin since the Democrats accomplished 
Big Bill Thompson’s defeat. Mr Dilliard made two com- 
ments : 

For his margin of victory Ed Kelly can thank his city pay- 
roll. There are about 30,000 municipal employees, and every 
one of them is good for three or four votes. In a sentence, 
the Mayor won by the advantage which was already in the 
ballot-boxes for him when the polls opened ; 


the second, 


it was perhaps best put by a cultured Republican lawyer, 
with many corporate connections, who said that the machine 
had over the years organised the assessments and levies on 
business, so the operators of Chicago businesses knew how 
much they would have to pay and could count on the 
machine’s scale of charges. He said it was a relief to business- 
men to have this sort of thing on a stable basis—and so 

Mayor Kelly enjoyed the support of thousands of Chicago’s 

businessmen who are eagerly sharpening their anti-New Deal 

axes as they wait for the 1944 Presidential Election. 

Meanwhile the gains of 1942 were pressed in the states. 
Most state legislatures meet in the odd years ; in 1943, in a 
compact block of five Middle Western states of prime im- 
portance in the electoral college—Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Iowa (where the Congressmen elected in 
1942 were 88 Republicans to 8 Democrats)—the new Re- 
publican legislatures passed memorials to Congress asking 
it to initiate a constitutional amendment which would limit 
tenure of the Presidency to two four-year terms. (In 1940, 
comparable memorials had been passed by the legislatures 
of New Jersey, Rhode Island, New York—it is perhaps 
pertinent to remember that the first of all suggestions for 
limiting presidential tenure was presented to Congress by 
New York on July 4, 1788.) 

Following a line similar to that of the above memorials, 
Senator Bailey, of North Carolina, introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 65 on June 3, 1943. Oneness of. purpose between 
Republicans and Southern Conservative Democrats has 
been a familiar story in this past year’s Congressional 
record ; their differences have been confined to party mech- 
anisms, not to ideas about desirable agenda. Yet even in the 
matter of party auspices, Republican pressure upon the solid 
South is like a narrowing ring. The Baltimore mayoralty 
contest was one indication. The loss of Kentucky from the 
list of states with Democratic governors—the Republicans, 
with newly won New Jersey, now hold a majority of the state 
Governorships—and the Congressional special elections in 
the 6th Missouri District in January and the 4th Kentucky 
District in November have all been handwriting on this 
wall. Then there is Oklahoma, one of the normally Demo- 
cratic border states that went for Mr Hoover in the last 
big reversal, in 1928, The Republican national landslide of 
that year carried Republicans in to a-number of state offices, 
including three on the Supreme Court. Prudently, Okla- 
homa Democrats then put through a law providing separate 
ballots for presidential electors and for nominees for state 
office. But in 1942 Democrat-turned-Republican Edward 
H. Moore defeated Democrat Josh Lee for the Federal 
Senate by over 40,000 (and the Republican candidate came 
within 11,000 votes of the governorship); also, ex-Democratic 
Governor Leon S. Phillips has announced that he will 
register and work as a Republican in 1944. With these 
figures in sight, the Oklahoma legislature decided to take 
no chances: 1944 voters will be handed four separate 
ballots, one for presidential electors, one for the Federal 
}T>use and Senate, one for the State legislature and one for 
ccunty offices. 

So much for formal Republican control. On the state 
level it is in the majority. In the Federal Congress, the 
Republicans are within 10 seats of the Democrats in the 
House now, with five vacancies and five seats held by other 
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parties. In the Senate, it would take a shift of 11 seats to 
cause a change-over—21 Democrats’ terms expire next year. 

Where Republicans control the machinery, the policy of 
the right is certain of support. But that is a decided under- 
statement. On most issues, conservative policies can demon- 
strably count on backing in both parties, in which both 
Southern Democrats and Republicans join. Beyond that is 
the political magnetism which a trend exerts on the Presi- 
dent. Events in Congress showing collaboration between 
Republicans and Conservative Democrats in recent months 
can be matched by events in the Administration showing 
Conservative triumphs within the Democratic Party. These 
too are facts which must be included in any estimate of 
the current importance of the right-wing attitude toward 
the future over which Mr Wilson has expressed concern. 

During the early 1930’s the NAM’s currently outgoing 
president differed very little from hundreds of the other 
business men represented by his organisation. On his office 
wall, hung upside down by a long string, was a picture of 
Mr Roosevelt. When given a poke, the picture described a 
wide arc—there he is, going round in circles, as usual. An- 
other item on exhibit—those were the days of the Works 
Progress Administration—was a shovel with a little gadget 
attached that ‘rendered it entirely stable when sat on. Those 
were also the days when the professors and slide-rule boys 
were vituperatively denounced as ruining the country from 
Washington. Yet today something curious is happening, 
while too’sporadically to call it a trend. Many of those same 
professors and slide-rule boys are appearing as technicians 
under the most impeccable corporate auspices—names that 
were among the Abu Ben Adams of anathema are now on 
such payroils as the Committee for Economic Development 
and Standard Oil. Does this indicate an averaging out of 
irresponsibility? Mr Leon Henderson, long denounced as 
the prize heel of the bureaucratic collection, is sponsored on 
the radio by one of the largest producers in the rubber heel 
industry. At what point does a Democratic boondoggle 
become a Republican boon? 


American Notes 


Plight of the White-Collar Worker 


The “ Little Steel ” formula for wage stabilisation has 
now been decently and publicly buried by one of its best 
friends. Mr William Davis, head of the War Labour Board, 
in his testimony before the Senate sub-committee on war- 
time health and education, stated that the formula “ has 
passed out of the picture ” and that its usefulness was 
now confined to determining the validity of demands for 
wage increases from white-collar workers. The overall wage, 
he said, has increased beyond the 15 per cent maximum 
laid down in the formula, making it obsolete, except as a 
“ wedge in the door, holding it open so that some poor 
devil who has not been raised can get in.” The committee 
is holding hearings to determine the plight of the white- 
collar worker in the face of the rising cost of living, which 
was put by Mr Philip Murray, head of the CIO, one of the 
witnesses, at 50 per cent rather than the 25 per cent claimed 
by the Bureau of Labour Statistics. It was Mr Murray’s 
contention that the BLS index of living costs took no 
account of the scarcity of inexpensive goods, the conse- 
quent necessity for purchasing higher-priced substitutes, 
black market prices, and poorer quality. Mr Davis sub- 
mitted some figures to the committee, showing that while 
over 101,000 voluntary applications from Regional War 
Labour Boards for wage increases were submitted by all 
industry, covering 5,655,000 workers, between October 3, 
1942, and November 30, 1943, only 40,433 applications 
were made on behalf of 1,219,000 white-collar workers 
in wholesale, retail, financial and service branches of in- 
dustry. According to the 1940 census, white collar workers 
make up about 32 per cent of the whole working popula- 
tion; and in addition, more substantial wage increases were 
almost certainly won by the highly organised workers in 
the mass production industries. Any substantiation of the 
difficulties of the unorganised white-collar worker, and of 
the large number of fixed-income receivers, would bolster 
the arguments for more effective control of the cost of 
living, and consequently of price stabilisation through sub- 
sidies, on which Congress has not yet taken final action. 
But no matter how strongly the sub-committee may be 
convinced, it will remain one small voice crying against 
the loud-speakers of the inflation bloc. 
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The Bottom of the Barrel 


Every available “ pre-Pearl Harbour father” between 
the ages of 18 and 38 may have to be inducted during 
the first six months of 1944, according to a speech of 
General Hershey, Director of Selective Service, to the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Association. His emphasis on 
the tightness of manpower for the Forces was in close 
harmony with recent warnings against optimism from other 
high administration officials. He was particularly anxious lest 
false conclusions be drawn from the fact that 100,000 men 
are discharged monthly from the forces. This is attrition, 
not demobilisation. By June 30, 1944, when the forces are 
expected to total 11,300,000, approximately 1,300,000 more 
men will have to be inducted, 600,000 to take the places of 
those discharged during the period. In the present manpower 
pool there are, he said, about 9,000,000 men. In addition, 
about 300,000 of those reaching the age of 18 will become 
available for service. The pool is reduced by the deferment 
of 1,500,000 agricultural workers. Of the 7,500,000 remaining, 
about 1,000,000 are in a class now available for service, and 
probably half of these will prove fit. The balance in the pool 
consists of 3,000,000 deferred on account of their import- 
ance to war production, and about 3,500,000 “ pre-Pearl 
Harbour fathers.” Owing to their family responsibilities, 
higher age, and possible occupational deferments only about 
500,000 can be expected to be inducted from this latter 
group. This would just satisfy the demands of the Forces, 
but would mean taking every releasable and able-bodied 
pre-Pearl Harbour father between 18 and 38. In the occupa- 
tionally deferred group there are probably a_ substantial 
number of young single men, and in view of the expressed 
wish of Congress that no father of a family should be taken 
until every fit single man has gone, there no doubt will be 
some reclass‘fication to permit their induction. The “ bottom 
of the barrel” is, of course, a relative conception, fixed by 
the physical standards and the desire to minimise domestic 
hardship, as well as the demands of war production and 
essential civilian supplies. The United States is fortunate 
to be able to raise Forces of eleven millions without 
interpreting these exceptions too severely. 
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Stand Up and Be Counted 


The showdown on the soldiers’ voie Bill is close at hand. 
In his Message to Congress last week the President unkindly 
challenged members to “ stand up and be counted,” instead 
of taking retuge in an unrecorded vote, so that members of 
the Forces and the nation at large could see how their indi- 
vidual representatives had acted. Tie House has already 
refused to. allow a roll-call on the Bill, perhaps through 
pique, but it will be interpreted less generously. Mr Roose- 
velt’s language was blunt. He characterised the Senate 
alternative to the Green-Lucas Bill as a “fraud upon the 
soldiers, sailors.and marines now fighting for our sacred 
rights ... and a fraud: upon the American people.” This was 
the recommendation, supported by Southern Democrats and 
the Republicans, that would have left it to the individual 
states to improvise or adapt election machinery to permit 
absentee soldier voting. Mr Roosevelt insisted that this was 
tantamount to disfranchisement. State voting requirements 
are unlikely to be amended in time. Two states would 
require Constitutional Amendments—a lengthy matter— 
and so far only 17 state legislatures are going to hold sessions 
this year. The difficulty with state ballots lies not only in the 
fact that four states permit no absentee voting at all, and 
11 others require registration in person, but in the time factor 
involved when ballots cannot be printed until after the 
primaries, which in fourteen states do not take place until 
September. Mr Roosevelt pointed out that the intolerability 
of these conditions was recognised by Congress when it 
passed Public Law 712 in September 1942, which waived 
registration and poll tax requirements for Servicemen voting 
in a Federal election, and required the Army and Navy to 
distribute postal cards for soldiers to request ballots from 
state Officials. Yet even with these improvements, out of 
5:700,000 members of the Forces, only 28,000 valid ballots 
were received in the 1942 Congressional elections. Nor do the 
Services consider it practicable to administer a voting scheme 
characterised by 48 different procedures. On the question 
of registration and poll tax waiver, which is the heart of 
Southern resistance, Mr Roosevelt pointed out that the 
present Bill goes no further than the earlier one passed by 
overwhelming Congressional majority. He admitted that it 
would be impossible, for reasons of time and air-mail trans- 
mission, to include the names of state and local candidates 
on the Federal ballot, but pointed out that soldiers would 
still have the right to request state ballots for these elections. 
The logical arguments for the Bill seem irresistible, but they 
do not meet the Republicans’ main objection, which is their 
fear that it may guarantee a Fourth Term for Mr Roosevelt. 
But they have bungled badly, and cries of “ demagoguery ” 
will not avail them much. Through sheer political ineptitude, 
they have cooked their own goose, and handed it to Mr 
Roosevelt on.a silver platter. The President is in the rare and 
happy position, for a politician, of doing battle for a popular 
democratic principle which by general admission is un- 
questionably to his own advantage. It is a measure of political 
progress from the Civil War election when Stanton, Secretary 
of War, felt impelled to furlough large numbers of Republican 
soldiers to ensure President Lincoln’s re-election. 


x * x 


Alas, Poor OWI 


‘The luckless Office of War Information is being rent 
by yet another internal, though by no means private, 
dispute. A recent investigation of the Overseas Branch, of 
which Mr Robert Sherwood, the dramatist and close friend 
of the President, is head, prompted Mr Elmer Davis, 
Director of the Office, to ask for the resignation of three 
high officials of the Branch, Messrs Barnes, Warburg, 
and Johnson. This Mr Sherwood has refused to accept, 
and the decision is now in Mr Roosevelt’s hands, with the 
suggestion that if he is not upheld Mr Davis may resign. 
Both Mr Barnes and Mr Johnson have been extensively 
investigated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
the Civil Service Commission for alleged left-wing sym- 
pathies. Mr Barnes was Mr Willkie’s mentor on his trip 
to Russia and other One World stops, but the main diffi- 
culty seems to be that the Overseas Branch and the New 
York Office were felt to be insufficiently amenable to 
central direction from Washington. Whatever the defects 
of OWI’s internal organisation, the dispute has provided 
a wide opening for the agency’s genuine critics and its 
numerous political enemies. The Republicans have never 
atempted to conceal their suspicions that OWI was nothing 
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more than an election agent for the Fourth Term; and alle- 
gations of extravagance, high-handedness and muddle 
are heard on both sides of the _ poliucal fence. 
Congress may be expecied to go over next spring’s appro- 
priation with a fine tooth comb. Within the Admumnuistration 
family there is more than one aspirant to the Davis inherit- 
ance despite its grim resemblance to the Hope Diamond. 
Rumours of long standing credit General Donovan, of the 
Office of Strategic Services, with a wandering eye for OWI 
preserves. Another report has it that the State Department 
would not be averse to controlling the foreign branch, with 
Mr Byron Price, now Censorship Chief, setung a safe and 
inoffensive course for what would remain of the domestic 
side. OWI’s present predicament is a sad commentary upon 
the high hopes which greeted the news last year that a 
distinguished newspaperman was to be given a free hand 
with information policy. No fair critic would deny that 
in many respects the agency has tackled an immensely diffi- 
cult job with substantial success. But it is plain now for all 
to see that first-class individualists and technicians are not 
enough, without influential, day-by-day political cham- 
pioning. The limitations involved in piacing UWI under 
the mantle of an established political figure like Mr Hull 
would no doubt have been very real, but relations with 
the Services, other agencies, and Congress would have been 
put on a much more solid footing. As things are now, Mr 
Davis’s very inadequate armoury consists of the possi- 
bility of catching the President’s necessarily intermittent 
attention—a privilege which is not his alone—and the threat 
of resignation. 


* 


Pacific Atrocities 


The American reaction to revelations of Japanese 
atrocities was bound to be even more violent than that of 
the British, despite the decline of the Pac.fic First group. 
That school of thought is not entirely dead ; and it is prob- 
ably fortunate that plans for the invasion of Europe are too 
far advanced for looking back. But, on the whole, the 
emotional response has taken the sounder form of appeals to 
greater sacr.fice and unity on the home front, and the 
soaring of war bond purchases. Two growths which withered 
overnight incidentally are the organisation known as “ Peace 
Now” and the more tentative idea, first advanced by ex- 
Ambassador Grew, that Hirohito might prove to be a useful 
United Nations puppet in the stimulus of a liberal Japan. 
War criminals, rather than peace puppets, are uppermost 
in the American mind. One dangerous possibility, which 
the Administration is certain to have taken steps to deal 
with, is the likelihood of reprisals against the American- 
Japanese who have been released from internment. The 
wisdom of removing them from the Pacific Coast, where 
feeling is running the highest, is now proved beyond any 
question. Whether the ghastly details of Japanese brutality 
will have any repercussions upon the political future of 
General MacArthur, who in the public mind is identified as 
Japan’s Nemesis, is more debatable. The Scripps-Howard 
papers have taken the exemplary line that hatred of the 
Japanese should not be used to spread insinuations that 
the Administration was starving the Pacific of supplies 
because of political animus against the General. This ancient 
canard no doubt has some life still, and it must be said that 
General MacArthur’s reported utterances have not com- 
pletely dispelled it. There is, indeed, a certain vagueness 
about all the General’s statements for publication. As yet 
there is no certainty that he looks with disfavour on the 
“ MacArthur for President” movement. There is some 
speculation this week on a letter from a visitor to his head- 
quarters who is said to have written— 


It would not be surprising if MacArthur felt—as do a 
good many here—that the shortest way to victory would be to 
place an experienced military man in the White House. 


The fact that this Message was passed by General 
MacArthur’s stringent censorship is being discussed in con- 
junction with the approving letter written by one of his press 
officers, Mr Philip La Follette, to Colonel McCormick, who 
is backing the MacArthur boom. The military candidate is 
a familiar figure in American politics ; indeed, the period 
after the Civil War was distinguished by regular “ waving 
of the bloody shirt.” But even in American politics 
it is unusual for a_ serving officer with General 
MacArthur’s heavy responsibilities to take part in an 
electoral campaign. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Soviet War Economy 


N January 28th, the Commissar of Finance, M. Zverev, 

made a Budget report to the joint session of the two 
chambers of the Supreme Soviet. Its significance lies in 
the fact that this is the first official statement on war finance 
made in Russia since 1941. For nearly three years no figures 
of national revenue and expenditure had been published. 
Military secrecy was not the only reason for this silence ; 
in 1941 and 1942 Russia’s entire economy was thrown out 
of gear by invasion and war; and neither the losses of. 
economically important territories nor the industrial evacu- 
ation lent themselves to statistical computauon. The Com- 
missar of Finance was in the position of a quartermaster 
who might try to compute in monetary terms the cost of 
a gigantic battle while it was still being waged. Even now, 
when Russia has triumphantly passed the test, the time for 
stocktaking and steady planning has not yet come; and 
Commissar Zverev’s Report shows all the marks of provisional 
reckoning and estimation. There are important gaps. The 
reports on the budgets of 1941 and 1942 are, inevitably, largely 
nominal, containing only a few fragmentary, though impor- 
tant, items, but no comprehensive figures. The preliminary 
report on the Budget of 1943 and the estimates for 1944 
are more complete, though here, too, there are gaps which 
make any neat analysis of revenue and expenditure impos- 
sible. But the totals and some of. the separate items give a 
much clearer picture of the present state of Russian 
economy than any information so far published. Their 
meaning can best be understood by comparison with 
Russia’s last pre-war Budget, that of 1940. 


(In billions of roubles) 











1940 1941 1942 | 1943 | 39 
{ | | 
RS np aku sistoncewan 180 -2 216.8 |... | 9% 210-0 245 -6 
Turnover tax ........... 105-8 124°5 105-9 1-1 80 -2 
£ IN sodas bier o0-0i8'0 | 174-3 216-0 ‘= 210-0 245 -6 
SR errr 56 -0 70-9 108 -4 124-7 128 -4 
National Economy....... 57-1 73 2 oe 31-1 44-7 
Social and cultual develop- 
RES ILIEEITEEOEL 43-0 47-9 as 37 2 51-4 





The table requires some explanation. The figures for 1941 
are the figures of the plan for that year ; practically nothing 
has been said about the actual results of the year, except 
that, in the second half of 1941, defence expenditure rose 
by 20 billion roubles above the plan. The figures for 1943 are 
based on a preliminary calculation of the year’s results. 
Moreover, pre-war budgets were computed in “stable 
roubles ” (that is, at the value of 1926-27); in what sort of 
rouble the war Budgets have been worked out is not 
stated. 

The first feature is the comparatively small increase in the 
budgetary totals compared with before the war. In 1943, both 
revenue and expenditure were slightly smaller than those 
planned for 1941 and only 30-36 billion roubles more than 
the figures for 1940. In this, the Russian budget is probably 
‘unique among the budgets of the belligerent nations—which 
merely reflects Russia’s intensive pre-war preparations for 
‘defence. Even the rise in purely military expenditure seems 
to be surprisingly small. The expenditure of the Commis- 
sariat of War in 1942 and 1943—the years of the most 
gigantic and costly battles—was only about double the 
expenditure in 1940, when Russia fought only the small and 
‘short war against Finland ; it was only 70-80 per cent higher 
than the expenditure planned for 1941 in peace-time. 


Cuts in Consumption 


One important wartime change in revenue is reflected in the 
figures of. the turnover tax. The turnover tax used to be the 
‘main source of revenue. In the thirties it accounted for more 


- than two-thirds of the budget, and in 1940 still yielded about ° 


three-fifths. In 1944 it is to yield no more than one-third. 


As most of the turnover tax is derived from the sale of con- 
sumers’ goods, this clearly indicates a drastic curtailment 
in consumption. At first sight, this seems to be contradicted 
by the yield from the turnover tax in 1942, when it was equal 
to the yield in 1940. But the explanation was a drastic increase 
in the rate of tax, an increase of at least 100 per cent. This 
makes the fall to 71 billion in 1943 even more significant. 

If the revenue from the turnover tax is taken as a rough 
index of consumption in Russia—and it is a pretty accurate 
index for consumption in towns—then the conclusion seems 
to be that in 1943 about two-thirds of Russia’s normal popula- 
tion consumed only one-third of the total quantity of goods 
consumed in Russia immediately before the war. Consump- 
tion during the war appears to have been halved—and the 
comparison is with 1940, a year of relative under-consumption. 

If the revenue from the turnover tax covered only one-third 
of the expenditure in 1943, from what sources did the Govern- 
ment cover the remaining two-thirds? To this Commissar 


— has given no detailed reply. But he did make it clear 
t 


the income and reserve funds of the state enterprises and 

organisations have now become the basic sources of financing 

expenditure. 
Not less than 320 billion roubles have been “ mobilised ” 
from those sources in the course of the war. (This does not 
seem to include the tax on profits which yielded 20 billion 
roubles in 1943.) To this, special war taxes which brought 
in 33 billion should be added, as well as 38.6 billion raised 
in loans during the last two and a half years. 

But all these sources together do not account for more 
than about a quarter of the funds “ mobilised ” from state 
enterprises, In other words, the main burden of war finance 
has been borne by the industries themselves, which is 
inevitable in a country where the state is the sole master 
of industry. Economically, state and industry were identical 
even in peace-time; but an elaborate system of accountancy 
still made each enterprise a financially self-contained and 
“independent” unit. Not much of this system can have 
survived the shocks of 1941-1943. One of the main purposes 
of the budget of 1944 seems to be to reconstruct the pre- 
war system and to restore the technical “control by the. 
rouble” of Soviet economy. 


Expansion in Output 


The most interesting item in expenditure is “grants for 
national economy.” What is meant by this is the financing of 
capital construction frem state funds. In 1943, 31 billion 
roubles were spent in this way compared with 57 billion in 
1940 and 73 billion planned for 1941. If the turnover tax 
can be taken as an index of consumption, then the “ grants 
for national economy ” show primarily the rate of industrial 
expansion. (Usually, two-thirds of the total expenditure arising 
from the construction of new plant or from the expansion of 
old plant was covered by the state and one-third by the 
enterprises concerned.) In 1943 the budgetary allocation for 
“national economy” was roughly half the corresponding 
sums in 1940 and 1941 (31 billion against 57 and 73). If 
it is assumed that the industrial capacity of the Russian 
“rump” economy is about half‘of the pre-war capacity, 
then the pre-war rate of expansion seems to have been 
roughly maintained, but not increased, during the war. If 
it is, however, assumed that, through evacuation, Russia 
has managed to maintain and to save more than half of its 
pre-war industrial capacity, then the figure seems to suggest 
a decrease in the rate of expansion. Whatever the truth, the 
sober figures given by the Commissar of Finance do not 
seem to support a belief in the uninterrupted growth of the 
“ Russian colossus.” 

In the estimates for 1944 the budgetary grant for “ national 
economy ” has been put at 44.7 billion roubles. Out of this, 
16 billion have been allocated for reconstruction in the 
liberated and devastated areas. Only 29 billion remain for new 
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_ construction in other areas. The sum of 16 billion roubles 
for reconstruction shows that the Government is resolved 
to tackle the problem seriously; but that the scope of the 
- work of reconstruction is severely limited by the needs 
of war. Only about seven per cent of Russia’s Budget this 


Germany 
Totalitarian Propaganda 


ITLER’s yearly speeches commemorating the day when 
the Nazis came into power are a special item in Nazi 
propaganda. The one broadcast on January 30th, the eleventh 
anniversary, echoed the new line of “realistic” internal 
propaganda which is in striking contrast to the mystical and 
erratic performances of the greater part of last year—and 
to the lies which are being told, in straight news, about 
the recent small air raids on London. Last autumn the 
Nazis were uncertain about the effects of bombing and 
defeats in the East. Their New Year messages, however, 
expressed some relief ; and on Sunday Hitler summed up 
the position in his own peculiar way. 

As usual he covered the main points of his speech with 
rambling and cloudy phrases about Jews, Bolshevism and 
Great Britain’s war guilt—the usual trimmings. The real 
substance of what he said was that the Second World War 
of 1939 is the repetition, internationally, of the Nazi party’s 
own internal struggle before 1933. Nazi Germany’s existence 
depends, he argued, on success in the struggle for a totali- 
tarian Europe. Germany is able to continue the war, he said, 
because the Nazis have succeeded in abolishing the class 
struggle, in centralising the State, in creating a Wehrmacht, 
and in gathering all parts of Europe where Germans live 
into one new Reich. 

All this sounds trite enough. It gave Hitler another 
opportunity of saying that totalitarian Germany is immune 
from Bolshevist or any other foreign propaganda. To this 
purely negative statement, he added, with strong emphasis, 
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Statement of Accounts 


31st December, 1943 
LIABILITIES £ 
es he 15,810,252 
++ 10,000,000 
--- 728,956,971 
105,284 
20,867,208 


Paid-up Capital ... 
Reserve Fund... we a es 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts 
Acceptances - i ae as ps ban 
Endorsements, Guarantees, and other Obligations 


ASSETS 


Cash in hand, and with the Bank of England... 
Balances with and Cheques on other Banks 
in the British Isles ... ies See Rae 
Money at Call and Short Notice ... 
Balances with Banks ahroad... ce 
Bills Discounted... ee i eos 
Treasury Deposit Receipts... ae an +++ 225,000,000 
Investments at or under Market Value ... e+» 215,805,908 
Investments in Subsidiary and Auxiliary Companies :— 
The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. ... Ni 3,122,059 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 600,000 
Indian Premises Company Ltd. ... Bek ae 54,502 
Loans and Advances ... me ee +. 112,830,932 
Other Assets and Accounts ... 21,554,886 
Bank Premises ... i os ees re --- 6,681,140 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, &e. .... 20,972,492 


76,816,596 


32,125,163 
24,244,129 

6,012,258 
29,919,650 
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year can be devoted to recreating normal life in the towns 
and villages which have been devastated by fighting and 
“scorched earth” tactics. What M. Zverev portrayed in his 
Report was the vastness of Russia’s war effort as well as the 
deep wounds which his country has suffered. 


at War 


the statement that German socialism and “the people’s 
community,” hardened, as he thinks, by bombing, will be 
powerful enough to carry on the war. 

Hitler himself, like the entire internal propaganda of 
Nazi Germany, follows events. Administrative measures 
taken in critical moments produce at the same time the 
appropriate line of propaganda, filtered down from the lead- 
ing figures like Dr Goebbels to the least party member 
responsible for a block of flats, a section of a factory or an 
agricultural locality. Totalitarian propaganda is essentially 
a routine affair worked out according to a central plan for 
a vast bureaucratic organisation. It is correspondingly in- 
flexible ; not infrequently the plan is faithfully carried out 
regardless of profound changes in the political or military 
situation. 

Leader writers in newspapers and journals and the heads 
of sectional departments are given some little latitude in 
presenting the details of the propaganda. The Wehrmacht 
has its own propaganda departments. Generally speaking, 
the tendency is for each section of society to have its 
special propaganda, written, spoken or broadcast. Some- 
times the most astonishing contradictions are produced, 
reminiscent of Nazi propaganda before 1933, when within 
twenty-four hours employers were promised the sup- 
pression of strikes and the abolition of trade unions, while. 
at the same time, special meetings for workers promised 
higher wages and, if necessary, the support of strikes. 

Propaganda in a totalitarian country is a tactical instru- 
ment of administration. It is not necessarily any indication 
of the morale of either the people or the Wehrmacht, and it 
would be dangerous to conclude from articles, speeches and 
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broadcasts that morale is good or bad, growing stronger 
or nearing its. breaking point. The tolerably informed 
average German is a myth. Only informed party members, 
who are under constant observation, or informed military 
and economic experts or business men may, during a crisis, 
be able to form their own opinion and act accordingly. 


Psychological Methods 


Public opinion is made by the party, not by the people. 
From a psychological point of view the method is flawless, 
but politically it has produced a generally apathetic attitude 
unbroken either by victories or defeats. At times the Nazis 
have seemed to be aware of this by-product of totalitarian 
centralisation. After Stalingrad, Goebbels tried his revivalist 
stunt, without success, in order to break down the apathy. 
The heavy bombing of some of the big towns seems so far 
to have left the other parts of Germany unmoved. The 
inspired cry for retaliation seems to have been hardly 
echoed. Nevertheless, after months of bombing, the hard 
crust of apathy has been at least pierced for the first time, 
and Nazi propaganda has made use of this. All the avail- 
able evidence (newspapers, broadcasts, speeches, neutral 
reports and letters written by Germans) shows that bombing 
has either revived a flagging will to resistance or actually 
strengthened this will. Nazi propaganda seizes on this, and 
goes farther. It speaks of the “social melting pot” of 
bombing. Poor and rich, middle class and workers, are 
alike hit and reduced to the clothing they stand up in. 
Large-scale evacuation is another levelling factor. Propa- 
ganda consequent'y revives the old slogan of socialist 
Germany fighting against the rich countries. Under bomb- 
ing it is not necessary to conduct a propaganda of fear. Fear 
is there as a hard and inescapable fact, projected into the 
future by propaganda about the intention of the Allies and 
Russia to annihilate Germany. No doubt this propaganda 
has had some effect. This is Nazi propaganda shorn of the 
vaguer idiocies of Weltanschauung. Their commentaries on 
the political and military situation are sometimes very inter- 
esting and suggestive, in this light. Social and political con- 
ditions in Britain and the United States are analysed to 
show the inevitable tensions in a democracy, as distinct 
from a totalitarian dictatorship, at war. 
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New Realism 


Against this background a remarkable change in internal 
propaganda has happened, which has incidentally widened 
the existing gap, and contradictions, between home and 
foreign propaganda. The military crisis at the beginning 
of 1943, the political crisis after the fall of Mussolini, 
the heavy bombing and, since the Teheran conference, the 
threat of invasion from the West, are the immediate causes. 
In defence, propagandistic activities must be realistic. If 
the danger is not clearly shown, the defence is half lost. 
If the defence, in the widest sense of word, becomes 
passive, the war is lost. These points are axioms in the 
German lexicon—and, for that matter, in the totalitarian 
philosophy of war. The first principle of defence is the 
husbanding of resources and fighting strength ; the second 
is Offensive action, where possible, with the smallest number 
of men and material ; the third is preparation for the major 
offensive of the enemy, on whom is thrown the burden of 
ending the war as quickly as possible. 

Nazi propaganda has acted on these principles. The 
original talk of retaliation against bombing, coupled with 
an appeal for endurance, has been dropped. Slowly there 
emerged propaganda about the need for breaking the offen- 
sive power of the bombers before any retaliation could be 
attempted. When some successes against bombers could be 
shown propaganda explained that, from a military point 
of view, mere retaliation would produce no real results. 
Instead of retaliation, there appeared talk of offensive action 
within the scheme of defence, particularly during the 
course of the coming invasion from the West. Rommel’s 
propaganda tour of the fortifications was published. The 
continuous Atlantic Wall was now pictured as a string of 


fortified positions and strong points, and the utmost 


emphasis was placed on the reserves ready to intervene, 
instead of upon the mere strength of the fortifications. 
At the same time the Germans were discouraged from 
believing that any single weapon, known or secret, could 
decide the war. The idea that single weapons could be 
decisive was openly ridiculed, and emphasis was laid 
in military commentaries and political articles on the co- 
ordinated use of weapons. 
This is propaganda. It is not necessarily, as already 
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indicated, a true picture of the actual situation. Yet it is 
realistic enough to show the actual line of Nazi policy. In 
contrast to this home propaganda stands the - fantastic 
propaganda about secret weapons put out for foreign con- 
sumption, the endless repetition of the Bolshevik bogy, 
again for foreign, not home, consumption, and the in- 
numerable stories planted abroad for the purpose of test- 
ing opinion in Allied countries. Here Nazi propaganda is 


Letters to 


The Dead Weight Debt 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—I have been reading with a mixture of agreement 
and disagreement, but with constant admiration for the 
ingenuity of the writer as he threads his way through the 
complexities of a hypothetical future, the series of articles 
on post-war conditions and post-war economic policy. 

To comment on them from the standpoint of our classical 
economists would require far more space than you could 
afford, however anxious you might be to promote the true 
judgments that emerge from a collision of opinions. 

But there is one passing observation on a remark of Lord 
Woolton’s about our internal debt which perhaps you will 
allow me to dispute in favour of his view. You said, in 
effect, that, so long as the debt is internal—i.e., raised at 
home—its size does not much matter: the theory that it 
does “is of course almost entirely fallacious” (see The 
Economist, December 18th, p. 802). Your reason is that “ the 
whole of the sum thus raised goes back into another of the 
community’s pockets—its debt-holding pocket ”—and there- 
fore cannot be “a real impoverishment of the community.” 

Since reading Robert Hamilton’s most able (and as I have 
always thought conclusive) “Inquiry concerning the National 
Debt,” I have never been able to see much substance in 
this distinction between an internal and an external debt. 
The true distinction is between “the dead weight debt” 
spent On unproductive or destructive purposes, and that 
small fraction of our national debt, such as the purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares, which represents capital employed 
for useful and productive purposes. It is the same with 
private enterprises ; some investments are lost, others pay 
interest and repay the capitalists. 

The question whether a nation borrows for war at home 
or abroad is a question of convenience. We know to our cost 
that foreign countries have generally confounded or con- 
fiscated the huge loans they borrowed from our Govern- 
ment, or from private investors in Great Britain. 

I need not remind your readers that am honest govern- 
ment which has raised money abroad, and finds that the 
rate of interest at home is lower than that which it is paying 
on the foreign loan, can usually convert its external debt 
into an internal debt.—Ycurs, etc., 


Francis W. HIrst. 
The Athenzum. 


Jews in Hungary 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—An article on Hungary in your December 4th issue 
contains the following sentence: 


In the persecution of Jews, Socialists and Communists 
the Government Party is as experienced as the Nazi Party. 
What are the facts? 1. There is discrimination against 

the 900,000 Jews of Hungary ; but their situation is such 
that the Zionists, who ought to know what they are talking 
about, place them at the bottom of their priority list for 
emigration to a Jewish National Home. 

2. The Socialists, though the number of their representa- 
tives in Parliament is limited to sixteen, are an influential 
political party ; and their daily paper, the Népszava, prints 
their views pretty freely. 

3. The Communist Party as such is illegal ; but individual 
Communists have trouble only if they go in for active 
propaganda. 

AH three counts illustrate the limitations of Hungarian 
democracy, but I fail to see how they add up to persecution, 
let alone to persecution on Nazi lines. 
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as diversified, and as contradictory, as it was before 1933 
in Germany. It is not only an attempt to drive wedges be- 
tween the Allies; it is also necessary to sustain satellite 
countries and to confuse political and military opposition 
in occupied countries. This kind of propaganda is political 
warfare. Feints, ruses, deception, camouflage are used as in 
military campaigns. Truth is of minor importance, and 
only success is rewarded. 


the Editor 


Hungary is an enemy country. But it would be a pity 
if, for that’ reason, in relation to Hungarian affairs, The 
Economist relinquished its splendid standard of accuracy. 
—yYours, etc., JuDITH LISTOWEL. 

16 Chester Row, S.W. 


Industrial Assurance 
TO THRE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—In your paper of January 15th, under Notes of the 
Week on page 68, in reviewing the booklet recently issued 
by the Industrial Life Offices, you referred to the state- 
ment that the average duration of the Whole Life_policies 
in force of the Prudential at the end of 1942 was 19} years. 
You then intimated that it would be interesting to be given 
the method by which this “ surprising figure” is calculated, 
and I have much pleasure in giving you the following 
information. 

The details for purposes of the annual actuarial valuation 
of the policies in force in our Industrial Branch are ascer- 
tained according to the year of issue of the policies and. 
consequentially, it is a simple matter to ascertain the aver- 
age duration of these policies by multiplying the total number 
of such policies for each year of issue by the corresponding 
period of years for which they have been in force at a given 
date. By adding together all these products and dividing by 
the number of policies in force at the same date, the average 
duration of all these policies is at once obtained. As stated, 
in the case of Whole Life policies the average duration at the 
end of 1942 worked out at 193 years.—Yours faithfully, 
W. J. FuLForp, Joint Actuary. 

The Prudentiai Assurance Cornpany, Ltd. 


The World Trade Alliance 


__ TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 
S1r,—In your issue of January 8, 1944, there were observa- 
tions as to the proposals of the World Trade Alliance Asso- 
ciation. : 

Constructive criticisms as to the possible implications or 
results of proposals are useful and welcome; but only if 
those proposals are correctly stated. The proposals you have 
attributed to the World Trade Alliance are not only incor- 
rect but are the antithesis of our policy. 

We must protest against your statement of the “ inten- 
tions ” of our supporters as a misrepresentation of the pur- 
pose and methods of the World Trade Alliance policy.— 
Yours faithfully, W. P. BRIDGE, 


Secretary-General. 


Books Received 


The International Who’s Who, 1943-44. (London) Europa 
Publications, Ltd., 39, Bedford Square, W.C. 1.. 941 pages. 
No price stated. The usual comprehensive record of 
public personalities, at home and abroad, has again been 
- brought up to date. 
Survey of Russian History. By B. H. Sumner. 
' Duckworth. 464 pages. 16s. net. 


Government by Assassination. By H. Byas. (London) Allen 
and Unwin. 367 pages. ros. 6d. net. 

Staples Reconstruction Digests. What People Think. No. 5. 
Education (Part 3). (London) P. S. King and Staples, Ltd. 
I2I pages. 2s. net. 

India and International Currency Plans. By V. K. R. V.. Rao. 
(Delhi) S. Chand and Co. 5§5 pages. Rs. 1/8/-. 

Post-War World Trade. How Will Australia Choose? By S. F. 


Ferguson. (Melbourne) Gordon and Gotch. 63 pages. 
Is. 6d. net. 


(London 
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new steel furniture and equipment for your post-war office 
me and home. It will reflect the modern ideals of efficiency with 
te- its smooth-running drawers and close-fitting doors, its adapt- 
ies able and adjustable shelving and standardised steel partitions. 
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; fibres (wool and silk). About 1850 chemical research THREE C ASTLES 
, began to examine how it might improve on these 

natural fibres. Cotton was cheap but harsh. A , CIGARETTES 
British chemist, John Mercer, devised the process 
of mercerising which greatly improved its softness 
and appearance, though without approaching the 
softness and beauty of silk. Yet silk was far too 





~l costly for the average woman. Accordingly the ; ae ntl 
chemist set out to build new silk-like fabrics. He “NTA N i 
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ly if wond pulp to give the “ artificial silks *’ now generally 
have known as rayon. But as Nature had made the 
McOr- cellulose, the chemist in building up these fabrics 
in, only entered at the half-way stage. During the last 
pur- ten years he has shown his ability to start at rock 
Ts bottom. In the discovery of nylon, the chemical 
. industry has proved its ability to create its own raw 
‘al. material and to produce a fibre that is an improvement 
on natural silk. At the moment nylon is playing its 
part in the national effort, and will not be available 
to the public until the war is over. Whereas Miss 
co Clara’s underclothes were grown on a cotton 
“y af plantation or the back of a sheep, Pam’s “ scanties r 
been are discovered in the laboratory and produced in the 
chemical factory. The modern girl has 
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Give him a 
Victory Salute 
by re-investing in 

War Savings 


Holders of 5% Conversion Loan— 
here is your great opportunity! On 
May 1st the Government is repaying 
this Loan. Prove to our fighting men 
your determination to hasten Victory 
by investing your repayment money 


in War Savings. 


Remember the date— May rst — and 
make it a great day in Savings history. 


RE-INVEST YOUR MONEY 
IN WAR SAVINGS 


3% Savings Bonds 
23% National War Bonds + 3% Defence Bonds 
National Savings Certificates 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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At this moment coal is a major problem in every 
factory and public service establishment. Un- 
questionably the situation is critical. It would be 
rash to assume that you have touched rock bottom 
with the 10 per cent. cut. Intensified military 
operations will demand vast and rapid movements 
of men and materials. Nothing must stand in the 
way of meeting that demand. 


At this crucial stage everything depends 
upon the immediate personal attention of 
managers in industry to their own coal 
position. They are urged to make use of 
every possible expedient in reducing 
consumption. 


How management should act 


* It is your personal responsibility to see that economy 
measures in every department ensure the greatest 
possible saving. Review them now and check your 
progress weekly. 


Impress upon your departmental heads the gravity 
of the situation. Insist upon stringent economy of 
coal, steam, oil, electricity and gas at every point of 
usage. The smallest saving counts. 


* Strengthen your Fuel Watching System. Encourage 
suggestions, keenness and ingenuity. 


%& Read carefully the Ministry’s Fuel Efficiency 
Bulletins. Adopt immediately every economy 
suggestion which you have not already put into 
practice. 


If any recommendations, following a Ministry 

survey of your plant, have not yet been put in hand, 

find out why. Further delay may be costly. 
Every fresh economy now is added provision 
against 'a possible decline in the coal supply position. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
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What Price the Franc? 


Couw after the moment when Allied troops step ashore 

on French soil, a rate of exchange will have to operate 
between francs, dollars and pounds. The problem is, no 
doubt, being given the immediate attention it demands 
from the American, British and French Governments. The 
rates fixed, however provisional they may seem to the 
_ authorities directly concerned, will immediately acquire all 
the strength and rigidity of an accomplished fact. It will be 
extremely difficult to dissociate the more permanent mone- 
tary settlements made with a fully liberated France from the 
exchange decisions that will have to be made in the near 
future. It will, therefore, behove the authorities to tread very 
circumspectly in this matter and with full appreciation of 
what is at stake. 

The way to a decision may seem to have been eased and 
almost predetermined by the establishment of a precedent, 
that of the North African franc, of which 200 go to the 
pound and 50 to the dollar. There is a long and strong 
tradition of interdependence between the metropolitan franc 
and the currencies of overseas French territories. It should, 
however, be realised that the metropolitan link has in fact 
been broken now for more than three years. Although 
French Government securities have continued to provide 
the backing of the various non-metropolitan francs, the 
economic experience of these external territories began to 
differ widely from that of France itself from the moment 
of the French armistice. The full measure of monetary 
inflation deriving from the German expenditure of “ occupa- 
tion costs” did not reach non-metropolitan France. The 
break became complete in November, 1942, with the Allied 
invasion of North Africa and the German occupation of 
the whole of France. For more than a year the structures 
of costs and prices in France and in other franc territories 
have been moving independently of one another and under 
the stimulus of widely contrasting influences. It does not 
follow, therefore, that a rate of 200 francs to the pound, 
which may meet the requirements of equilibrium in North 
Africa to-day (and even on this score there is considerable 
room for doubt) will necessarily be the rate best suited to 
the conditions prevailing in France itself. 

Occupied Europe has for so long been divorced from the 
impact of a free economic system that any estimate of the 
correct parities of the franc and other European currencies 
must be hedged with considerable reservations. No reserva- 
tions, however, can altogether obliterate such direct evidence 
of inflation as is provided by increases in the note circulation 
and bank credit, by the growth of the national debt— 
especially that part of it held by the central bank—and by 
the rise in the price of equities. On all these points reliable, 
though not particularly up-to-date, information is available 
for France. The Bank of France note circulation had risen 
from 151 milliard francs at the end of 1939 to 500 milliard 
francs at the end of 1943. This increase of 230 per cent 
compares with one of 90 per cent over the same period in 
the United Kingdom. French commercial bank deposits, 
which totalled 42 milliard francs at the end of 1939, had 
risén to 98 milliards by May, 1943, an increase of 133 per 
cent. Over the same period the deposits of the clearing banks 
in this country had risen by 49 per cent. The French public 
debt, which stood at 445 milliard francs at the end of 
1939, had by May, 1943, risen to 1,163 milliards, an increase 
of 162 per cent, whereas over the corresponding period the 
British national debt rose by slightly under roo per cent. 
The main factor in the expansion of the monetary circulation 
and of the public debt is the amount levied by the Germans 
for so-called “occupation costs,” financed largely by Bank 
of France advances to the State and withdrawn by the 
Germans in the form of cash. Another item is the clearing 
debt owing by Germany in respect of the excess of goods 
“bought” from France over exports to that country. 
French exporters are paid from credits made available in 
the first place by the Bank of France. In both these cases 
the inflationary effect of this monetary expansion is two- 


fold: the purchasing power circulating in the country is 
increased, and when issued in the first instance it is used 
by the Germans to drain the country of both consumption 
and capital goods. 

Evidence of rising prices is more difficult to obtain. 
France no longer publishes indices of prices and of the 
cost of living. If they were published they would be 
entirely meaningless, because the administrative machine of 
rationing and price control has broken down completely 
and virtually the whole country lives by and on the black 
market. This administrative collapse may be regarded as 
part of the resistance movement; but it holds rather 
frightening prospects for the moment when some semblance 
of order has to be restored. Indices of ordinary share values, 
however, continue to be published. The index, comprising 
300 ordinary shares, which averaged 134 in 1940, stood at 
517 last June, having touched 644 in January, 1943. The 
Investors’ Chronicle index of British ordinary shares for 
last June was 27 per cent higher than the 1940 average. 
compared with the increase of 285 per cent in the French 
index. The contrast between the two is all the greater if 
allowance be made for the fact that there is scarcely any 
large French institution which has not increased its 
capital by cash issues of additional shares over the past 
three years. 

What pointers these comparisons give to the proper rate 
for the franc is anybody’s guess. If it be assumed that the 
rate of 178 francs to the pound of the immediate pre-war 
and early war period was somewhere near equilibrium, the 
divergence in. the indices quoted above suggests that the 
present economic parity would be well above that figure. 
But whether at 200 or 250 or even at 300 francs to the 
pound it is, without more definite knowledge of the situa- 
tion, difficult to decide. The French authorities, if they err 
at all, will probably err in the direction of overvaluing the 
franc. One important aspect of the situation to which they 
are fully alive is the need to restore domestic confidence 
in the currency once it is freed from the contagion of 
German occupation. That confidence, they argue, would be 
immediately undermined if the franc were severely devalued 
in terms of other currencies. It will be necessary to make 
a good first impression. The French authorities will be 
driven in the same direction by a less rational but even 
more understandable motive, that of national prestige. The 
resurgence of France as a great power will be symbolised 
by many things, among them the active military participation 
which the French will take in the liberation of their own 
country ; but not least by the standing of their currency. 

If, however, the French feel compelled to take a prestige 
decision in this matter, they might be well advised to look 
back at the results of another such decision: that which 
made sterling “look the dollar in the face again” after the 
last war. To give the French franc an exchange value greatly 
in excess of its purchasing power will be to call upon France 
to go through a deflation crisis. The additional currency 
which has gone into circulation cannot be cancelled simply 
because it was issued as the counterpart of German occupa- 
tion costs. That currency will not be conveniently found in 
German accounts or pockets. The Germans for a time held 
considerable unspent balances of their occupation receipts 
with the Bank of France. But that policy has changed. The 
occupying authorities have for some time past spent their 
francs as soon as they were received. The additional currency 
will be found largely in the pockets, stockings and mattresses 
of the French peasantry. Nor must it be forgotten that a 
host of deals in property and other capital goods have taken 
place at the inflated prices ruling during the occupation; 
that a sizeable volume of private debt will have been 
built up in respect of transactions based on current prices ; 
that the equity capital of a great part of the French banking, 
industrial and commercial system has been increased to 
correspond to the plethora and depreciation of the currency. 
The expansion in the national debt cannot be repudiated 
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because it occurred under German occupation. That debt 
is held by French banks, insurance companies and private 
investors. Nor can these awkward financial problems be 


spirited away by the phrase “le boche paiera,’ whose’ 


deceiving reassurance caused such damage after the last 
war. The necessary deflation can be accomplished, and if 
the French authorities think its attendant hardships a reason- 
able price to pay for giving the franc a prestige value, there 
is no one to gainsay them. But it is to be hoped that if they 
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embark on this course the French authorities will do so 
with their eyes wide open and after having carefully and 
objectively weighed up all the factors in the situation. On 
the other hand, the perils and pains of undervaluation 
can be as great as those of overvaluation, as the unhappy 
experience of Southern Italy (discussed in a Note on 
page 173) amply shows. Not the least important task in 
the process of liberating Europe will be to steer between 
this Scylla and this Charybdis. 


How Many Houses? 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, the Government’s housing 

policy consisted of a slogan ; this time a plan has been 
formulated for the construction of between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 houses in ten to twelve years. Those who remem- 
ber, perhaps with some bitterness, that “ homes for heroes ” 
took shape in Great Britain at the rate of a mere 75,000 a 
year during the first five post-war years and at the rate of 
only 138,000 a year during the first ten years, leaving a 
serious shortage in 1929, may derive comfort from a pro- 
gramme envisaging the construction of nearly three times 
as many houses during the ten years after the present war. 
But an undefined statistical target no more amounts to a 
practical housing policy than a slogan. The first task in an 
approach to a realistic housing policy is to define the need 
for new homes in-the context of resources for which there 
are competing claims ; the second is to examine the financial 
and other devices that are needed to translate policy into 
practice. 

A sharp distinction needs to be drawn between the short- 
period housing problem and the long-period housing 
problem. In the short period there are two needs. The first 
and most urgent is to put right the damage done by the 
war—both the visible destruction by bombs and the in- 
visible damage done by the cessation of normal building 
work. This may be called the emergency standard, and 
when it has been attained, the country will be back, in 
housing matters, about where it was in 1939. The second 
short-period need is to remove the shortage of houses that 
existed in 1939—or more exactly, the shortage that will 
exist when the emergency standard has been met. This need 
will have been met when every family or person wishing 
for individual accommodation has a separate dwelling ; this 
may be called the dwelling-per-family standard, and in it, 
for convenience sake, may be included the clearance of 
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slums in the sense of definitely insanitary dwellings. 
Behind these short-term needs there is the long-term 
demand for housing, and now that the increase in the 
population has almost ended, it consists entirely of the 
demand for new houses to replace old houses because they 
are no longer fit or do not conform to modern standards of 
comfort or amenity or are not in the right places. 

If a housing plan is to rest on a sound basis it is essential 
that the short-term problem and the long-term problem 
should be considered separately. Ten years is too long for 
the short run and ridiculously too short for the long run. 
And a rate of building of 300,000 to 400,000 houses a year 
is too little for the short run and too many for the long 
run. What is needed is not one building plan but two. 

The restoration of the pre-war standard of housing—the 
emergency standard—must clearly have first claim on avail- 
able resources after the war, and should be started and com- 
pleted as quickly as possible. This is largely a matter of 
making good the backlog of deferred repairs, of replacing 
the houses demolished by bombing, and of providing 
emergency homes in areas that have become seriously con- 
gested as a result of the geographical redistribution of the 
population. The volume of deferred repairs that will have 
to be carried out after the war is likely to be substantial. 
These consist, on the one hand, of ordinary maintenance 
neglected during the war, and on the other hand, of the 
arrears of work necessary to restore the houses damaged in 
air raids. Before the war, in 1937, no less than 28 per cent 
of the total outlay on building was spent on repairs. This 
does not mean that arrears have been accumulating at that 
rate, for urgent repairs have been made good during the war; 
but it may mean that something like a third, or even half, 
the work has been deferred. Again, of the 2,750,000 units 
damaged by bombing up to November, 1942, the majority 
has been restored, at least in part ; but much remains to be 
done. The number of houses “destroyed or irretrievably 
damaged ” was stated to be 135,000 in ‘November, 1942, 
but, by the present time, the number may well have reached 
200,000 ; a proportion of them may not qualify for imme- 
diate replacement under the emergency standard. Finally, 
there will be need for emergency houses in districts that 
have become seriously congested as a result of wartime popu- 
lation movements which are likely to be permanent ; at 
present the need under this heading cannot be estimated. 

It is possible to put an approximate figure on the houses 
needed to meet the dwelling-per-family standard—that is, 
to do away with overcrowding. The total number of 
dwellings in Great Britain was 10,597,000 in 1931 
and 12,600,000 at the outbreak of the war, and 
since about 200,000 houses. have been built during 
the war, the attainment of the emergency standard 
would bring the total to 12,800,000. The number 
of families and individuals requiring a separate dwell- 
ing is a complicated calculation. On the basis of a 
number of assumptions, Mr M. A. Abrams, in the Novem- 
ber issue of Agenda, reaches a figure of 12,785,000 at’ the 
end of the war—that is, almost exactly equal to the number 
of dwellings. But a supply of dwellings equal to the global 
demand does not suffice to meet actual demand. A 
reserve is needed to permit geographical mobility as well 
as mobility between districts and types of houses—unlike 
furniture, houses cannot be moved. A surplus in a district 
which is losing population gives no relief to the shortage 
in a district whose population is increasing. In recent 
census years, this reserve of unoccupied houses was: 1901, 
6.6 per cent; I91I, 5.8 per cent ; 1921, 3 per cent; 1931, 
3.1 per cent. The wartime shifts in population may well 
require a rather larger reserve, and if the figure is put at 
5 per cent, about 670.000 houses would be needed to attain 
the dwelling-per-family standard. 

The Minister of Health has put the total short-term 
demand for houses at 1,500,000. These will all be needed 
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quickly—more than half of them very quickly indeed. To 
supply them at the rate of 300,000 or even 400,000 a year 
might be regarded as disappointingly slow. Moreover, they 
will be needed at a time when those rates may be difficult 
of attainment. The labour force of the building industry 
has been severely depleted, and there wili be an equally 
urgent need for repairs in the years immediately after the 
war. It is clear that the only way by which this short-term 
problem can be solved is by novel methods both of design- 
ing houses and of using the available labour force, with the 
object of getting the numbers built up to 500,000 a year or 
even higher. The houses thus provided will necessarily 
be temporary, but they need not, and should not, be un- 
sightly. It is believed that the Minister of Works is shortly 
to make an announcement on this subject. 

The long-term demand for housing is an entirely different 
matter. With the attainment of the two short-term objec- 
tives, there will be rather less than 13,500,000 dwellings in 
the country, and it may be hoped that this point will be 
reached well within the ten-year period. The permanent 
size and shape of the building industry from that time 
onwards depend upon the continuing demand which, in 
its turn, depends upon the rate of replacement. An annual 


demand of 300,000 houses a year implies the replacement - 


of every dwelling in the country, on the average, every 
45 years; an annual demand of 400,000 implies replace- 
ment every’ 34 years. Is either one of these a reasonable 
assumption? 

Either one would be very greatly in excess of anything 
previously known. In the decade between the censuses of 
1921 and 1931 the volume of replacement (excess of new 
houses built over increase in total number of houses) was 
only 27,000 a year, and in the 8} years from 1931 to the 
outbreak of war, replacement, other than slum clearance, 
amounted to only some 28,000 units a year. If. this was 
the rate of voluntary replacement during a period of most 
active building and rapid progress in the design and equip- 
ment of houses, it is difficult to see why it should spon- 
taneously increase after the war. The fact overlooked by 
the “ rebuilders ” is that replacement, though possibly desir- 
able on social grounds, is an extremely expensive proposi- 
tion, Voluntary replacement in built-up areas—that is, the 
substitution of a new dwelling-house for an old one—seldom 
pays, because the selling price or rent of the new house 
must include, besides a return on the capital spent in con- 
struction, the purchase price of the old house and the cost 
of its clearance. If so little replacement on the site has 
taken place it is simply that builders could not find custo- 
mers willing to pay a price high enough to include the 
cost of the old house and its demolition. In fact, the price 
of old houses would have to fall very substantially before 
replacement on the site would show any appreciable expan- 
sion. Such replacement as has taken place in the past has 


mainly taken the form of a substitution of blocks of flats 


for houses ; this has been made possible because the cost 
of old kouses and of clearance could be spread over a number 
of flats greatly exceeding the number of houses pulled down ; 
in other words, the ratio between the cost of old houses and 
their demolition, on the one hand, and new capital expendi- 
ture, on the other hand, can be much greater by the sub- 
stitution of flats for houses than of new for old houses. 
In replacement on a different site, such as suburban 
development, the new house is not saddled with the cost 
of the old one. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that 
the rapid development of suburban construction during the 
*thirties took place in a period of shortage of housing, 
when there was consequently little fall in the value of old 
houses, or rents charged for them. After the standard of 
one dwelling per family, plus a reserve, has been reached, 
any further suburban building for replacement purposes 
would be followed by a fall in the rents of old houses, which 
would not have to go very far before the new houses 
became relatively too expensive to attract occupiers. 

In the absence of a complete change in conditions after 
the war, the rate of voluntary replacement is most unlikely 
to amount to more than a fraction of the 300,000 to 400,000 
total officially envisaged. If the total demand is to be sus- 
tained, there must be “ induced ” or “ forced ” replacement. 
How large should it be? There is a large number of con- 
flicting factors to be taken into account. First, there is no 
doubt that many of the houses in the country are unsightly 
and inconvenient; there are some 4,000,000 houses over 
80 years old, many of them doubtless verging on the slum 
category or well inside it ; these will be emergency houses 
which. will need replacement. There would seem, from this 
point of view, to be a case for inducing rapid replacement 
in the earlier years even if it cannot be sustained. But, 
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secondly, a long-term housing plan needs to be calculated 
over a much longer period than ten years. It would be an 
act of cruelty to the building trade to induce it to expand 
to a size that could be maintained for only such a short 
period. The majority of the 80-year-old houses are not 
in such poor condition that they cannot be lived in for 
a few more years if by so doing the demand for houses 
can be stabilised. Thirdly, the early post-war years are likely 
to be precisely those in which there will be greatest com- 
petition for capital resources. The total net volume of private 
domestic investment in all forms of capital in 1938 was 
only £287 million. A building programme of 300;000 houses 
a year would cost (at average 1938 prices) some £140 mil- 
lion. With all the other competing demands for capital, does 
the community really wish to devote quite so much to 
the replacement of its existing houses at such a rapid rate? 
Fourthly, the number of families will soon be falling. 
Mr Abrams estimates that it will fall slightly in the 1950’s 
and at the rate of 50,000 a year in the 1960’s. If we wait, the 
obsolete houses can be removed without being replaced. 
Would it not, in many cases, be a waste of resources to 
replace, at high cost, a house that will not be needed in 
20 or 30 years’ time? And if the volume of necessary 
replacement is, so to speak, used up in the immediate future, 
will there be any demand at all for houses by 1970? Would 
it not be far better to think in much more conservative 
terms of the volume of replacement to be done in the near 
future, with the object of stabilising the demand for houses, 
not over ten years, but over 20 or 30? 

There is thus a conflict between the requirements of the 
immediate post-war years and of the longer run. This 
conflict cannot be entirely resolved by any means. But the 
best method of reducing the clash to a minimum is to stop 
thinking about a ten-year plan, which will be unsatisfactory 
for both purposes, and to treat each, so far as possible, 
as a separate problem. Let the building industry be planned 
over a period of 25 or 30 years. And let there be super- 
imposed upon this long-term plan an emergency scheme for 
using special methods to build 1,500,000 dwellings, of the 
cheaper design consistent with the necessary standards, in 
the shortest possible period of time. 


HISTORY, CURRENCY, 
AND PROPHECY 


Before the War, when quality was what 
we cared to make it — we at Rowntrcees made 
it high. You will remember Black Magic — 
Chocolate Crisp — Aero Milk Chocolate. 
These were typical of the standard at which 
all our production was fixed. 


During the War, quality can be only what 
we are ab/e to make it. Nevertheless, -we find, 
somewhat to our surprise, that in spite of 
Hobson’s choice in the matter of ingredients, 
we are able to make Chocolate and Clear 
Gums which the people who eat them are 
kind enough to call excellent. Even so, owing 
to Zoning we can sell them only in certain 
parts of the country, mainly in the North 
and East. 


After the War, when at length the quality 
of our products again comes completely 
under our own control, we shall make our 
post-war products to our pre-war standards. 
Unhurriedly, as the right materials come into 
the country, we shall again produce Black 
Magic, Chocolate Crisp and the others — and 
sell them from Penzance to the Pentland 
Firth. And that’s a promise. 


ROWNTREES 

















Washington Currency Talks 

The arrival in Washington of a Soviet currency mission, 
headed by M. Nicolai Chechulin, of the State Bank of the 
USSR, has caused a new spate of rumours concerning the 
early assembly of a full-scale monetary conference in that 
city. The reports have been spiced with hints that M. 
Chechulin, having already discussed the position with 
Dr Harry White, of the US Treasury, had given ind-cations 
that the full weight of the Soviet delegation would be 
thrown behind the American proposals for a $5 billion 
Stabilisation Fund and against the British Clearing Union 
scheme. The reports have been received with a certain 
amount of surprise in London. Official quarters here still 
appear to be unaware of the reported American invitations 
to a full-scale monetary conference in the near future. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s recent statement that any 
such report must be “premature” is still the last official 
British comment on the reports and is probably to be taken 
as a characteristic under-statement. The other cause for 
surprise is the suggestion that there is still a substantial 
clash between the American and British proposals allowing 
for the intervention of Soviet influence on one side or the 
other. The impression which prevails in London is that 
most of the differences between the two plans are in course 
of resolution and that the plan which now holds the field 
is a White-Keynes compromise, admittedly bearing closer 
resemblance to the Stabilisation Fund than to the Clearing 
Union scheme, but standing in the name of the American 
and British experts. On the most glaring, though not neces- 
sarily the most important, difference between the two 
original plans, namely the capitalisation of the new inter- 
national organisation, the British plan has probably been 
made to accord with the American. The Fund, in other 
words, would start operations with an initial capital fund 
to which the participating countries had contributed their 
quotas partly in gold, mostly in their own currencies or 
securities. But though general agreement has been obtained 
between the American and British experts, the stage does 
not appear to have been reached for fuller discussions at 
ministerial levels, though bilateral expert discussions of post- 
war monetary problems may be expected to continue in 
Washington for some months to come. 


* * * 


Equity Adjustments 


For some weeks past a number of brokers have been 
commenting upon the improved quality of the buying in 
the market, while continuing to complain of the meagre 
‘quantity. It is to be noted, however, that the brokers who 
are still reasonably busy are just those who have always 
discouraged speculation on the part of their clients. If the 
quality of buying has been good, the volume of selling 
has been sufficient to prevent any spectacular rise in prices, 
but the figure of The Actuaries’ Investment Index shows a 
further rise similar to that of December and is now slightly 
above the October level, having recovered well over three- 
quarters of the fall from the end-September peak. The chart 
of the index compiled by The Financial News, set out on 
page 196, tells a similar story. At the moment of writing 


equities are still suffering a trifle and the Funds are on the up- ° 


grade, but the market believes that this may be a purely 
temporary phase. The interesting point in the recent move- 
ments is the adjustment which has occurred as between 
different classes of industrial equity. Thus, the Actuaries’ 
figures show rises against end-October of 5.4 points in air- 
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craft manufacturing, about 2.5 points in electrical distri- 
bution and home railways and 1.5 in brewery shares, while 
there are falls of rather over one point in building material, 
iron and steel and store and catering shares, and one ot 
no less than 3.5 points in coal shares. Over the same period 
the yield figures suggest that the investor takes a much 
more favourable view of aircraft shares than he did three 
months ago—but the yield is still by far the highest in 
the list—while a marked improvement in motor share divi- 
dends has had virtually no effect on the price index. 


* * * 


Electricity Distribution 


Two reports on the future of electricity have been 
published this week. The one consists of a memorandum 
submitted to the Minister of Fuel and Power by various 


‘ sections of the industry, including the Incorporated Muni- 


cipal Electrical Association, the Provincial Electric Supply 
Association, the London Electricity Supply Association, 
and a group of power companies; another group 
of power companies has already published a separate 
report, discussed on page 753 in The Economist on Decem- 
ber 4th. The other is a memorandum proposed by a post- 
war planning committee of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. The report of the various sections of the elec- 
tricity supply industry is concerned mainly with the dis- 
tribution side of electricity. Their recommendations are 
based on the assumption that the consumer should be able 
to choose freely the fuel service he wishes to use and that 
no drastic alterations should be made in the ownership and 
organisation of existing undertakings unless ‘these can be 
proved to bring substantial and permanent benefits to the 
consumer. In the iight of these considerations the report 
advocates a “policy of organised co-operation” in these 
words : 

Briefly, it is the linking up of undertakings in specified 
areas with a view to the removal of anomalies and difficulties, 
‘and to the adoption of a common policy of service to the 
consuming public. This work of co-ordination would be done 
through area committees, who would also ensure the carrying 
out of items of national policy. Such a scheme would retain 
the present structure of the industry so far as this may be 
efficiently utilised, and introduce means whereby any inefficient 
undertaking would be brought up to the required standard 
for the area. 

In order to carry oui this policy the Report suggests the 
appointment, by the Electricity Commissioners—under the 


‘spowers conferred upon them by section (4) of the Electricity 


(Supply) Act, 1919—of an advisory committee to make re- 
commendations for the division of the country into a number 
of electricity distributing areas. Next, in each area deter- 
mined by the Electricity Commissioners a permanent com- 
mittee should be established, to be appointed by the author- 
ised undertakings in the area on a basis which would give 
them “equitable representation”; the chairmen of these 
area committees, however, would be appointed by the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners. These committees would have the 
task of advising the Electricity Commissioners on the steps 
necessary to co-ordinate the development of electricity sup- 
ply in their areas, and they would “ expedite ” the adoption 
of items of national policy. Pending the formation of the 
area committees and the completion of their investigations. 
the rights of local authorities to purchase company under- 
takings whose licences have expired should be suspended. 
In sum, the report advocates that such reorganisation as 
may be necessary in the distribution of electricity should 
be carried out “ within ” the industry. 


* * * 


Technical Reorganisation 


The report of the post-war planning committee of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers is concerned mainly with 
“technical matters of immediate urgency.” First on the list 
of recommendations is that for the standardisation of 
voltage and of system on all low-voltage distribution 
systems ; this should be carried out as a national scheme, 
and could be completed during a period not exceeding five 
years. On the basis of 1939 prices, the cost of standardisation 
is estimated at £17.5 million. Further, the report contains 
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a number of recommendations for speeding up electrifica- 
tion, especially in rural areas, for the reform of tariffs—“ the 
time is ripe for securing uniformity of forms of tariff ”— 
and on the subject of standards of equipment in consumers’ 
installations. The layman cannot assess the merits of these 
technical recommendations, but there can be no doubt about 
the advantages of expediting the standardisation of voltages, 
which is also advocated in the report of the electricity 
supply industry. 


« * * 
Five Per Cent Conversion 


The decision of the Government to pay off the £318 
million of 5 per cent Conversion Loan without making any 
special offer of stock in exchange should have caused no sur- 
prise, but it has been sufficient to stimulate the gilt-edged 
market to a small display of activity, accompanied by a 
modest rise in prices, particularly in those of long dated or 
irredeemable stocks. This rise is based on the belief that 
something like one-third of the total issue is still outstand- 
ing. Reduction to this figure has been effected by official 
purchases over a period of many months and, as the terms 
have been very favourable, it is another instance of the 
investor’s apathy that so high a proportion should remain. 
It is supposed that the whole is in the hands of the private 
investor. In the case of the 44 per cent Conversion the 
money market bought heavily, but was offered in exchange 
an unacceptable long dated stock, with the intimation that 
a demand for repayment would not be well received. They 
are understood to have sold the whole of their holdings 
of § per cent stock. In view of the fact that prices shortly 
before each of the recent ex dividend dates have ranged 
from over § points to some 44 points premium, it is hard 
to believe that any other institutional investor has missed 
the chance to sell. The argument for a sale by the private 
investor is at least equally strong ; since he will receive, on 
May Ist, only par plus 1} points of net interest, it would be 
to his advantage to sell while the price remains at any- 
thing like 102}. The fact is that, for over a year, the 
authorities have been offering prices for this stock which 
amounted to forgiving the holder a considerable proportion 
of the income tax due by him. Presumably the terms offered 
will continue to be generous, since: it would be inconvenient 
to have to deal with an additional £100 million of borrow- 
ing in one block, but such investors as still hold the 
stock might well sell and reinvest at once. How far the 
money will go into gilt-edged is doubtful. It is already 
apparent that the demand in this market is largely for the 
high yielding irredeemables, and some people will almost 
certainly wish to receive, in exchange for their present 
5 per cent, something rather higher than can be obtained in 
Government securities. 


x = x 


Licensed Stock Dealing 


A further step in the plans for protecting the investor 
is to be taken in the near future by the putting into force 
of the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 1939. Ac- 
cording to a statement of Mr Hugh Dalton, April 15th is to 
be the appointed day, and by that time all those who wish 
to deal in securities must have applied to his department 
for a licence. The business of investigation and granting of 
licences will take some time, but the Act is expected to be 
in full operation by mid-July, in so far as it affects this 
particular issue. Sections relating to industrial, provident 
and building societies came into force in 1939. Both princi- 
pals and agents will require licences, and it is certain that 
very substantial progress has been made towards determin- 
ing what classes of person will be entitled to receive them. 
A number of margin cases may cause some dispute. Mem- 
bers of the stock exchanges of the country, including the 
Provincial Brokers Stock Exchange, and possibly some other 
bodies, will not come within the scope of the Act, and it is 
believed that membership of the Association of Stock and 
Share Dealers, an association of outside brokers set up under 
the auspices of the Board of Trade, will confer the right to 
a licence without any further investigation. Beyond this 
field, and that of a number of concerns with established re- 
putations in other fields of finance, there is a large and rather 
tattered fringe where the decision to license can only be 
taken, if at all, on the merits of the individual case. The 
Stock Exchange Committee, which has been anxious for a 
long time to have the Act made operative, has been working 
out its own plan for recognition, and it may be presumed 
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that there will be close consultation, although not neces- 
sarily identity of views, between it and the Board of Trade. 
In the circumstances, no great harm will have been done 
by four years’ delay in implementing the 1939 decisions, if a 
well-thought-out scheme can be brought into operation 
before the lessen:ng of the war tension permits the average 
man to pay rather more attention to investment than he 
has done in recent years. 


x * * 


Crude or Refined Oil 


In an address before the Institute of Fuel last Tuesday, 
Mr Harold Moore, petroleum consultant, stated the case 
for a large-scale oil-refining industry in this country. For 
some time to come, at any rate, the supply of petroleum 
will be large enough and its price low enough to render 
it uneconomic for Great Britain to meet more than a com- 
paratively small proportion of its liquid fuel requirements 
from coal, Oil is at present obtained from coal as a by- 
product in the carbonisation of coal ; the limit is set largely 
by the demand for coke. It is also obtained by the process 
of hydrogenation at a plant operated by Imperial Chemical 
Industries but only at the cost of a heavy subsidy. It could, 
further, be obtained by the Fischer Tropsch process—again 
only at the cost of a subsidy. For purposes of experiment 
and research Mr Moore suggested that hydrogenation should 
be continued and that a commercial scale Fischer Tropsch 
plant should also be set up. But in his view, Great Britain 
would probably have to import as much petroleum in the 
years after the war as before. The real question is whether 
this petroleum should be imported mainly in the form of 
finished products as before the war or whether a much 
bigger proportion of it should be imported in the raw 
material stage. Mr Moore strongly argued the case for the 
adoption of the second course. Since the average import 
price of finished products was nearly double that of crude 
petroleum before the war and may be relatively higher still 
after the war, it would save foreign exchange. Moreover, 
if Britain is to enter the new and growing oil-based chemical 
industry, large-scale oil refineries will be indispensable. In 
view of technological improvements, the disadvantages of 
carrying out the refining process far from the sources of 
the crude oil have been largely overcome; in the United 
States, for example, much refining is now carried out near 
the market, far fromthe oil wells. This is not the occasion 
for a judgment on the merits of Mr Moore’s line of argu- 
ment. But it cannot be ignored and requires an answer, 
especially as Britain’s economy has been based largely on the 
conversion of imported raw materials into finished products. 


* * * 


National Transport Board 


In an article in The Economist on January 25th three 
possible lines of transport policy were briefly described. 
The first would *be a return to open competition, with some 
equalisation between road and rail of the burden placed 
upon them by the State. The second would be the continued 
maintenance of road and rail as separate entities, but with 
agreement between them on the rates to be charged. The 
third would be some community of interest between the 
two which, by making it a matter of indifference to them 
whether traffic moved by one means or the other, would 
make it possible to regard and operate them as so much 
carrying capacity. In an address before the Engineering In- 
dustries Association on January 25th Major-General Gilbert 
Szlumper, a former manager of the Southern Railway Com- 
pany and now Director-General of Supply Services at the 
Ministry of Supply, argued in favour of the adoption of 
the third line of policy ; but the community of interest is to 
be achieved on the public board principle rather than by out- 
right nationalisation. His National Transport Board would 
issue mainly fixed interest-bearing stocks, “leaving only a 
very minor proportion (of ordinary stock) to act as a tonic 
to those responsible for running the undertaking.” Major- 
General Szlumper’s solution is not a new one; its interest 
lies in that it comes from a former executive of one of the 
main-line railways. Some railway opinion still appears to 
be in favour of the first line of policy, while others, such as 
Sir William Wood, president of the LMS, have recently 
tended to favour the second. An interesting footnote to 
Major-General Szlumper’s speech was added in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday when Mr Ellis Smith asked 
the Minister of Supply whether he had sanctioned it. 
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Gold Ousts Jewels 


The most convincing evidence so far received of the 
extent of recent gold imports into Persia is the announce- 
ment from Teheran that the Persian crown jewels are to be 
replaced by gold as backing of the note circulation. These 
jewels have appeared in the accounts of the Persian National 
Bank at a face value of 344 million rials, equivalent to 
£,2,650,000; their market value is well in excess of this figure. 
The announcement by the Governor of the National Bank 
that they would be replaced by gold was doubly interesting 


because it disclosed the sources from which the gold. 


entering Persia had come. Recent imports of 130 million 
rials, or £1 million, had come from South Africa and 
the United States, while a similar amount awaits ship- 
ment from the United States. The total influx of gold 
into Persia since the Allied occupation is probably greater 
than this. The metal has been sent in by Britain and the 
United States to mop up the purchasing power created 
by the abnormal Allied expenditure in that country. 
Most of this metal goes into hoards and thus fulfils 
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the purpose for which it was sent. But some of it has 
dribbled through to the National Bank. The operations 
totalling £2 million to which the Governor of the National 
Bank referred were probably made direct for the National 
Bank and represent the conversion into gold of part of the 
sterling and dollar balances which the National Bank has 
acquired as yet another result of the phenomenon of abnor- 
mal Allied expenditure in Persia. 


* * x 
Debt Repaid 


The national debt returns covering the first 29 days 
of January are the first, since January, 1941, when the 
publication of these monthly returns began, to show a net 
repayment of debt. This achievement was probably the first 
of its kind since the outbreak of the war. The repayment 
was a very small one, namely, £2,836,000 in a total debt 
turnover of over £4,000,000,000 during the month, but it is 
none the less significant as evidence of the levelling in the 
curve of national expenditure. The ability to achieve a net 
repayment of debt is wholly due to the seasonal compression 
of certain tax payments in the first few weeks of January, 
and is unlikely to recur again in the near future. It should 
be reasonable, however, to assume that the revenue deficit 
will henceforth run at a somewhat lower level than in the 
corresponding period of last year. Certain heavy items of 
war expenditure of a capital nature are likely to drop 
sharply in the near future; the recent decision to curtail 
purchases of copper from Rhodesia suggests that, even as 
regards the current output of certain types of munitions, the 
curve is now downward. Last month’s debt reduction was 
wholly contributed by the floating debt. In large part this 
was explained by the fact that a £120,000,000 3 per cent 
terminable annuity was issued last month to the National 
Debt Commissioners as an investment of Savings Bank 
funds. This is accompanied by a reduction of £76,350,000 
in ways and means advances from public departments—a 
movement which indicates how these funds were previously 
invested. Tax Reserve Certificates have now fully come into 
their own as a means of tax payment, and last month the 
total so tendered was £100,088,000, compared with only 
£23,731,000 in January, 1943. 

* 


* * 


Stopping a Gap 


The Committee of the Stock Exchange, London, has 
this week taken a step towards ensuring that a further slice 
of what it regards as its legitimate business should remain 
within its own domestic circle and not go to other members 
of the financial community. There is no change as regards 
dealings on provincial exchanges, except that the bargain 
must be marked, and no change as regards dealing on foreign 
exchanges, except that the deal must be direct and not 
through any agency. In the event of a member desiring to 
deal through any agent, the business must first be offered 
on the same terms to the London market, and only if the 
actual dealing terms there are less favourable may he place 
it outside. The matter largely arises from the fact that certain 
houses, who are able to give a broker orders, offer an alterna- 
tive channel of communication to the market. The ground 
taken by the Committee is that the larger the volume of busi- 
ness in one place, the better the service to the investing 
public, other things being equal. Therefore, unless the use of 
the alternative outside channel would result in a direct benefit 
to the client, the broker’s first duty is to his own institution. 
The criterion is in every case the immediate benefit of the 
client, but provided that point is met the market must have 
the first refusal of the business. 


* * * 


Licence of Right 


A further contribution to the literature of the relative 
merits of the exclusive patent and the licence of right comes 
from the Boots Pure Drug group. Written by Mr A 
Sugden, with a preface by Lord Trent, chairman and 
managing director of the Boots companies, it gives an 
almost direct negative to the contentions of the ICI 
pamphlet, discussed on page 81 of The Economist ©! 
January 15th. The final conclusion is 

that by reference to hard facts it has been shown that the 
present system is quite inadequate to meet the serious actual 
abuses ; that the procedure is impracticable and unsuitable ; 
and that the adoption of a compulsory licensing system would 
appear to be a great step in advance. 
Of the 30 cases in which ICI claimed that the procedure 
of Section 27 had been operated, the records of the Patent 
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Office show some six or seven successful applications. One 
unsuccessful case occupied the Comptroller three and the 
Court nine days and took 21 months to settle. In the 
“successful” case of McKechnie Bros., who had been 
refused licence to work German IG patents here, the figures 
were 10 days of the Comptroller’s time and nine of the 
Court’s, and it took over 18 months to establish the claim. 
It is a pity that more instances are not given, but these 
at least show that only the largest undertakings can face 
the expense, and that the delay may be sufficient to make 
the eventual grant of licence—if obtained—of much reduced 
value. Mr Sugden goes on to deal with the general position 
of IG patents, which, he claims, cover almost every 
industry, and to state that the intolerable position which 
such a system permits cannot be eased by restricting com- 
pulsory licensing merely to foreign patentees. On the 
general question of the public interest the sound view is 
taken that the broadening of manufacturing opportunity 
must be the real concern, and that the system of restrictive 
patents means that the manufacturing interest dictates the 
amount of production and largely determines the price. 


x * x 
In Defence of Private Enterprise 


On Tuesday Lord McGowan, chairman of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, gave the Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
merce an account of his company’s war-time achievements. 
The record, as revealed by him, is an impressive one, both 
in the range of activities of ICI and in detailed achievement. 
It also shows the all important réle in modern warfare of the 
chemical industry, which, in this country, is dominated by 
ICI. The personnel of the company has been increased from 
a peace-time establishment of 70,000 to a war-time strength 
of 120,000. Since the outbreak of war ICI has been re- 
sponsible for building factories, on Government account, 
involving the expenditure of £61 million for the production 
of materials of which the company either had manufactur- 
ing experience or on which it had carried out research. It 
has also been responsible for providing or training the 
staff necessary to operate these plants. Lord MacGowan 
was able to give detailed examples of achievements in the 
field of explosives, ammunition, aviation spirit, drugs, agri- 
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culture, synthetic textiles and others. It would be interesting 
to set these achievements alongside those of the American 
chemical industry. His decision to lift the veil from some of 
his company’s activities might with advantage be followed 
by other industries. The immediate purpose of Lord 
MacGowan’s address was to defend the British system of 
private enterprise and to refute, by way of example, 


the argument that the substitution of operation and control 

of industry by the state would presently usher in a new 

Utopia. 
In: stating the merits of private enterprise in general terms, 
Lord MacGowan was on solid ground. But, except in state- 
ments of political dogma, the argument is not formulated in 
general terms. The question at issue is not whether private 
enterprise should be abandoned in favour of state enterprise, 
but how it can be.kept free from the shackles of restriction 
and made as efficient as possible in the fields of activity in 
which it is most appropriate. 


*x x «x 


The New Coal Prices 


When the Minister of Fuel and Power announced in 
the House of Commons on January 2oth that the price of 
coal and coke would be increased, from February st, 
he estimated the average addition at 3s. per ton. Before 
the formation of the Ministry of Fuel and Power it was 
the practice of the Mines Department of the Board of Trade 
to authorise price increases which were differential in their 
application as regards the amount per ton, the grade of 
coal, and the coalfield. Normally, higher prices were 
authorised for anthracite than for bituminous coals, and 
higher prices for exporting than for inland districts. For 
example, while the increases authorised between the 
outbreak of the war and July 2, 1942, and applicable 
uniformly to all districts, amounted in the aggregate 
to 7S. 11d. per ton, additional increases of 2s. 2d. per 
ton were granted on bituminous coals and of 4s. per 
ton on anthracite coals in the South Wales coalfield. On 
the present occasion the Ministry of Fuel and Power dele- 
gated the distribution of the average 3s. per ton increase to 
the District Executive Boards, subject to its approval, and 
the schedule of the increases was communicated by the 
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Ministry to the trade on Monday. There has been no 
change in the quotations of some of the inferior lines but 
on other grades the increases range from 6d. to 3s. 10d. 
per ton at the pithead, Leicester and S. Derby, Shropshire, 
and Kent being the only coalfields in which a 3s. increase 
applies to all the coals marketed by them. As part of the 
arrangement under which the railway rebate on export coals 
was suspended last year, South Wales, Northumberland and 
Durham have been granted special allowances on their 
export coals, and under the advances now authorised South 
Wales is given an additional increase of 1od. per ton on all 
shipments—coastwise as well as foreign—and North- 
umberland and Durham 33d. per ton. The rise in the price 
of blastfurnace coke has not yet been determined, but for 
coke breeze it is 1s. 6d. per ton, for hard and gas coke 3s., 
and for foundry coke 4s. 6d. for shipment as well as for 
inland consumption. On current commercial disposals of 
coal and coke the average rise in price is estimated to 
yield approximately £30 million per annum. 


x * *« 


‘Engineering Wages 


At the meeting between the engineering employers 
and trade unions in London this week, two important, 
and quite separate, issues came up for discussion. The 
unions comprising the joint trades movement of the en- 
gineering industry presented their claim for an advance 
of ros. on the district base rate. The present district base 
rate is 66s. a week; this was arrived at under the award 
of the National Arbitration Tribunal (No. 326) in March, 
1943, which transferred 20s. of the national bonus to the 
base rate of 46s., in force since 1922, leaving 13s. 6d. as a 
national bonus for pieceworkers. The award also laid down 
that a pieceworker of average ability should be able to earn 
a premium of not less than 273 per cent on the district 
rate; plain time workers were given an increase of 6s., 
bringing their national bonus to 21s. 6d. In effect, the 
union’s new claim would bring the total minimum wages 
of a skilled fitter (the standard on which the wage is based) 
up to 89s. 6d. for a 47-hour week. Actual earnings are con- 
siderably higher in many categories. The average in the 
metal engineering and shipbuilding group in January, 1943, 
according to the latest Ministry of Labour survey, was 
131s. 6d. a week for adult male workers. This is largely 
due to the amount of ovértime worked in engineering 
factories. The other subject under discussion is the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union’s proposal for grading engineering 
wages according to the processes, irrespective of whether 


these are performed by men or women. For the last six . 


months the union has been working on a scheme with the 
object of simplifying and rationalising the wages structure. 
The employers do not have any objectiors to grading in 
principle, but they point out that there are many practical 
difficulties in applying a national scheme. The trend towards 
simplification of wages is developing in many industries 
at the present time. Last month the Industrial Court made 
recommendations for simplifying the wages in the wool- 
combing section of the wool textile industry, and the Porter 
Tribunal has urged the need for a complete overhaul of 
the complex structure of mining wages. 
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Small Farm Mechanisation 

In any discussion of the extent to which British farm- 
ing should be mechanised, the small farm is of great impor- 
tance, since about 80 per cent of the farms in this country 
are of less than 100 acres. That this fact must dominate the 
discussion and influence the conclusions reached was 
well borne out in a paper by Professor D. B. Johnstone- 
Wallace, deputy director of the National Institute of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, presented to the Institution of British 
Agricultural Engineers on January 25th. Two main problems 
arise when the purchase of machinery for the family or 
small farm is contemplated. Firstly, one labour-saving 
machine calls for another ; otherwise bottlenecks are created. 
Secondly, a full set of mechanised equipment can deal as 
easily with 200 or 300 acres as with 100 acres. Thus, in addi- 
tion to the initial difficulty of finding capital, more is needed 
in proportion on a small farm than on a larger one. These 
problems can be solved by collective ownership of 
machinery or by the provision of a service by a contractor 
on the lines of the motor-hire business. During the war, 
increased production has depended on a greater degree 
of mechanisation .than formerly, and the war-time 
solution of the problem can be continued in peacetime. 
Through the county war agricultural executive committees, 
machinery is lent to farms and work is done on contract. 
The difficulties of this solution lie not so much in the 
timing of operations, as in the trouble involved in moving 
existing machinery from farm to farm. This can be avoided 
by designing machinery in the future capab!e of easy trans- 
port. Economy in machinery for small farmers can be 
achieved by the introduction of multiple-purpose machines, 
and it is obvious that there is a great demand for them 
from farmers. The National Institute of Agricultural 
Engineers, which was established in 1942, was a welcome 
sign of the importance attached to research. Mechanisation 
is not itself a complete panacea for the post-war future of 
British farming, and attention must be paid to an increasing 
extent to raising efficiency by better management, by intro- 
ducing a well-balanced “ assembly line ” on the farm, careful 
co-ordination of work, and time studies. The results of 
research must be allied to the provision of better farm build- 
ings, availability of electricity, cheap machinery, petrol, and 
fertilisers, if British agriculture is to be placed on an efficient 
level after the war. 

* * * 


Labour in the Building Industry 

One of the most interesting sections in the annual 
report of the National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers is that dealing with labour relations in the industry. 
The satisfactory degree of co-operation maintained since 
the war is reflected in the small number of strikes. Some 
131,000 days were lost in building and public works con- 


tracting through stoppages in 1939, and whereas the time . 


lost through strikes in industry generally increased pro- 
gressively during four years of war, the figure for the 
building industry shows a steady decline. About 73,000 
days were lost in 1940, 36,000 in 1941, 29,000 in 1942 and, 
in the first eleven months of 1943, only 23,000 days, com- 
pared with a total in industry of 1,676,000. The industry’s 
National Joint Council has operated smoothly, and has been 
an important factor in keeping industrial peace. An increase 
in wages was granted by the Council in April, 1943, in- 
creasing the standard rates for craftsmen by 1d. per hour 
and those of labourers by 3d. per hour. The operatives had 
applied for an increase of 3d. per hour in standard wage 
rates and the adoption of the principle that labourers should 
receive 80 per cent of the craftsmen’s rate. Another benefit 
gained by building operatives has been the agreement for 
holidays with pay, which came into operation on Feb- 
ruary I, 1943. There has been co-operation between building 
employers and trade unions at a higher level. Both are 
associated with the Apprenticeship and Training Council 
of the Ministry of Works and on the Building Programme 
Joint Committee, dealing specifically with labour supply. 
The Federation’s report emphasises the difficulties which 
employers have had to face, as a result of a lower level 
of efficiency through the call-up of younger workers and the 
growth of indiscipline since the introduction of the Essential 
Work Order. 


* x x 
Marine Insurance 
The speech made by Mr H. Lloyd Owen, chairman of 
the Institute of London Underwriters, at the annual meeting 
on January 18th, provides an interesting review of the 
marine insurance market in 1943. As regards the insurance 
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of hulls, the main problem for underwriters arises from 
deferred repairs, due to pressure on dockyard facilities and 
the need to maintain the maximum volume of shipping 
in service. Owing to rising prices the actual cost of repairs, 
when made, is frequently found to bear no relation to the 
original estimate. In these conditions the decision to 
maintain in force, for the time being, the Hull Under- 
standings which regulate rate increases according to the 
experience of the individual shipowner is, Mr Owen 
believes, a sound one. The Understandings have, however, 
been amended so that in cases where the premium charged 
has been increased on at least two occasions by reason of 
one casualty, the owner shall not be penalised a third time— 
a change which should tend to stabilise rates after the con- 
tinuous upwards trend of the last four years. In cargo 
insurance the principal event was the introduction last 
April of the Combined Marine Surcharge, which brings 
together the surcharge formerly paid for wartime naviga- 
tional hazards—apart, of course, from the actual war risk— 
and charges for certain risks such as deviations, delays and 
trans-shipments, arising out of war conditions. The new 
surcharge makes provision for cover from the time goods 
leave for shipment until delivery at the final warehouse, 
irrespective of how long it takes, where or how often the 
goods are trans-shipped or re-shipped, or whichever route 
has been taken, and has been accepted by the mercantile 
community as a genuine effort to simplify work. Some 
merchants, however, have been suspicious of a proviso that 
the assured must act with reasonable despatch ; on this 
question Mr Owen, while making it clear that in the last 
analysis an interpretation could only come from the Courts, 
gave it as his personal view that the proviso merely means 
that no merchant shall make a deliberate or calculated use 
of the extra cover provided. Another point touched upon is 
the excessive economy practised by some merchants in 
packing; apart from the risk of the merchant being 
unprotected by his insurance, Mr Owen feels that “ goods 
which arrive overseas in a crushed condition due to insuffi- 
cient packing are no advertisement for British merchandise.” 
Some of these considerations are further stressed in the 
annual report of the Liverpooi Underwriters’ Association, 
since published, which also expresses concern at ,the con- 
tinuance of heavy losses from theft and pilferage. 
* * * 


Insurance Education 


_ _ A letter addresstd to employers in the insurance 
industry by the presidents of the Institute of Actuaries, the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, and the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute, contains proposals for the post-war educa- 
tion of men whose studies have been interrupted by the 
claims of national service. The signatories of the letter have 
reached the conclusion that if these men are expected to 
pursue their studies only outside office hours, the burden 
will be too heavy, and many will be unable to make the 
effort required ; they feel that every inducement and oppor- 
tunity must be given to make good the time lost by an 
absence which in many cases will be as much as five years, 
and that the only effective way in which this can be done is 
by employers granting leave of absence to’ permit of 
organised and supervised daytime study. It is proposed that 
these daytime studies—supplemented, of course, by the 
usual evening classes—should absorb two or three half-days 
a week, and the signatories are convinced that the incon- 
venience to employers—which will include the loss of ser- 
vices of senior men needed to conduct the studies—will, in 
the long run, be fully offset by the resultant advantages, since 
in the absence of some such arrangement the industry will in 
a few years be faced with a real shortage of trained men. The 
proposals are already known to command a wide measure of 
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approval and it is hoped that they will be given universal 
support. Although the immediate object is merely to bridge 
the gap created by the war, there seems every prospect that 
a scheme of this kind, once initiated and smoothly function- 
ing, might become permanent—an outcome which would be 
fully in keeping with the spirit of Mr Butler’s Education 
Bill. Insurance education, on a technical plane, has been well 
organised for many years, both as regards tuition and ex- 
aminations ; in its higher aspects it suffers from a lack of 
liaison with the universities—but that is another question. 


x x * 


Manganese Developments 


There are indications that the increase in the supply 
of shipping and the decrease in the loss of cargoes have 
substantially alleviated the manganese shortage of the 
United Nations. In 1943 the production of steel ingots in 
the United States rose by another 3,000,000 short tons (of 
2,000 lbs.) to 89,000,000 short tons, a record equivalent to 
an increase of about 75 per cent over the output of 1939. 
About 124 Ibs. of-manganese ore are needed to desulphurise 
and deoxydise every short ton of steel. Before the war the 
United States imported some 97 per cent of its manganese 
supplies. Yet, as the recently published annual report of 
the United States War Production Board revealed, “ several 
domestic manganese plants. are no longer being pushed 
because they would compete with copper and zinc mines 
for labour.” Recent official statements indicated that copper 
and zinc themselves are no longer in seriously short supply; 
the decision reported by the War Production Board there- 
fore suggests that the manganese problem, which in March, 
1942, induced the authorities in the United States to call 
for ten plants for the concentration of domestic low-grade 
manganese ore as a matter of urgency, has now in the main 
been solved. Despite the loss of the Nikopol deposit in the 
Ukraine to Germany, the United Nations have always con- 
trolled sufficient manganese resources in Transcaucasia, 
India, Egypt, West Africa, South Africa and Latin America 
to cover all needs ; the problem was one of shipping. The 
reverses of the Japanese in the Indian Ocean brought the 
first improvement late in 1942. Last year the increased 
construction of ore carriers, together with the reduction in 
losses at sed and the reopening of the Mediterranean, 
greatly improved the position ; at present the chief supply 
difficulties seem to arise from the internal transport con- 
ditions in certain producing areas, especially India and 
South Africa, where a shortage of rail-cars to move the 
large output has recently been reported. These shortages, 
however, are likely to be overcome with greater ease than 
the earlier difficulties of securing adequate loading space 
for the long sea hauls from the producing areas to the 
United States and this country, so that manganese supplies 
for Allied steel works will probably show a further improve- 
ment this year. 


* * 


New Zealand Conversion 


Although there has been a marked improvement in the 
sterling assets of the Reserve Bank of New Zealand since 
the outbreak of the war, their total—which stood at about 
£24 million last November—is still insufficient to allow of 
heavy London debt repayments by the New Zealand 
Government. It has therefore been decided to convert and 
not to repay the £7,339,656 of 44 per cent stock which is 
redeemable at par on March Ist next. Holders are offered 
conversion at par into 3} per cent stock 1960-64. The issue 
is being underwritten by the British Treasury, which will 
make available the sterling required by holders who do not 
accept the conversion offer. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD VOLUME OF SALES 


MR KENNETH M. CARLISLE’S 
STATEMENT 


The seventy-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, 
Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, at 
Thames House, Queen Street Place, E.C. 

Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle (chairman and 
managing director) presided. 

The following is the statement by the 

i circulated with the report and 
accounts and taken as read: — 

In order to come into line with recent 
recommendations of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants we have decided this 
year to provide in a separate account for all 
taxation that may be expected to accrue 
from operations up to date of the balance- 
sheet. 

In order to bring about this desirable 
position in the form recommended, we have 
brought in the sum of £150,000 from con- 
tingency account and have transferred the 
sum of about £260,000 to provision for 
taxation. 


It is proposed to maintain the final divi- ~ 


dend at last year’s rate of 6s. per £5 unit 
of stock, and this will entail a reduction of 
about £21,000 in the carry-forward. 


FAVOURABLE RESULTS 


Again a year of favourable trading has 
to be recorded, with the output of our fac- 
tories in this country, which are operated 
by the Oxo Company, well maintained, 
notwithstanding a reduced personnel, and 
with the volume of sales at a figure which 
surpasses last year’s hitherto best. Opera- 
tions in our overseas factories were again 
conducted on a substantial scale commen- 
surate with the number of cattle that could 
be brought to the plants, but drought, both 
in Africa and South America, retarded and 
impaired the conditioning of cattle, and 
weights and yields were lower than for 
several years. 

Our South American factories have again 
concentrated upon production for the 
Ministry of Food and it is gratifying that 
their efforts have resulted in the output of 
important quantities of canned meats and 
other foodstuffs of particular value and con- 
venience in time of war. 


MINISTRY OF FOOD CONTRACT 


The new contract negotiated by the 
Ministry of Food and the Argentine Meat 
Board for the supply of corned beef and 
other canned meats to the United Nations 
during 1943 and 1944 was not finally settled 
until after the close of our season, and the 
revised prices, although showing a welcome 
improvement, proved to be barely suffi- 
cient to compensate the general increase 
in the costs of production. 

Notwithstanding the severe drought 
which prevailed throughout the greater part 
of the three Republics of the River 
Plate during the spring and summer 
months, the herds and flocks on our 
estancias came through well, and mortality 
figures compare not unfavourably with 
those of more propitious farming years. 
The customary movement and transfers of 
stocks were interfered with, while uneven 
and retarded conditioning upset the smooth 
execution of farm routine and programmes, 
but the substantial increase which occurred 
in the price of all livestock rather more than 
offset these adversities and all the sub- 
sidiary companies which conduct our wide- 
spread farming interests enjoyed a pros- 
perous year. 

In Africa our plant in Kenya has had 
an active year in the production of pre- 
served meat and foodstuffs for the East 
African Supply Board. In Rhodesia factory 
operations were on a smaller scale than for 
several years past and for the first time 
since 1937, in the ranching section a small 
adverse balance of trading has to be 
recorded. 
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DALGETY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


BUSINESS MAINTAINED 


The adjourned fifty-ninth annual general 
meeting of Dalgety and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 3rd instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Maj.-Gen. Sir 
John H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., circulated 
with the accounts :— ni 

The war is affecting the company’s activi- 
ties in many directions. Our connection as 
shipping agents is considerable, but under 
present conditions the task of seeking and 
arranging freight for shipping principals 
has been seriously dislocated. On the other 
hand, the company is doing a large amount 
of routine shipping work on behalf of the 
Allied Governments for war purposes and, 
arising also out of war conditions, the work 
at the company’s ocean wharves at Brisbane 
ahd Sydney has been heavy. 

The merchanting business has decreased, 
partly through the temporary inaction of 
certain valuable agencies for overseas pro- 
ducts, and partly because of the curtailed 
shipments and restricted imports from this 
country. Rationing of petrol, difficulties of 
travel, and the serious depletion of our 
personnel have had the effect that the ser- 
vices rendered by the company’s staff to 
wool and stock clients in the country areas 
have necessarily been curtailed. The drain 
on the company’s staff has, in, fact, been 
severe. 

The difficulties arising from the short- 
age of man power are, of course, wide- 
spread, and the pastoralists and farmers 
are encountering many perplexities on this 
account. There are difficulties in connec- 
tion with shearing, the movement of live- 
stock, the maintenance of fencing, mills, 
etc., and the adequate control of dangerous 
pests. The Australian season has been 
variable, although in most States fairly good. 

I considered it desirable to sound a note 
of warning last year about the probable 
results for this year, but I think we can 
congratulate ourselves that the business of 
the company has been reasonably well 
maintained. I feel, however, that it is not 
out of place to repeat this warning, for the 
disadvantages to which I drew your atten- 
tion were not fully felt during the year 
under review. 


GROWING BURDENS OF TAXATION 


I also drew your particular attention 
last year to the growing burden of taxation. 
This burden continues to increase. Our 
business in Australia and New Zealand is 
deep-rooted and solid. Our organisation is 
efficient and our staff, though stretched to 
its utmost capacity, is excellent. If I may 
be allowed to express a personal opinion, 
it is that the present Governments in both 
the Commonwealth and the Dominion, 
having the welfare of their countries at 
heart, will frankly realise that such con- 
cerns as ours perform a useful and well 
sustained service to the community. 

With regard to wool, changes in the level 
of production were small, the Australian 
clip being somewhat larger in poundage 
though less in bales, and that of New 
Zealand rather below last season’s record 
clip. Realisations were considerably higher 
owing to the 15 per cent. increase in price 
paid by the British Government. 

Turning to the accounts, the increase in 
cash and decrease in advances are still 
further accentuated. While this greater 
liquidity must meanwhile result in a falling 
off of our interest earnings, nevertheless I 
feel that it is not altogether undesirable, as 
I believe that on the return to peace con- 
ditions we shall need to be in a strong 
financial position in order to provide for 
the requirements of clients and the develop- 
ment of our business. We recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 3} per cent., 

ing 6 per cent. for the year—the same 
as last year—and, in doing so I feel sure 
you will agree that the year’s result is 
satisfactory. = 

The reports and accounts were adopted. 
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CITY OF SAN PAULO 
IMPROVEMENTS AND 
FREEHOLD LAND COMPANY, 

LIMITED | 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 
APPROVED 


At the thirty-first adjourned ordinary 
general meeting, the meeting of the 7 per 
cent. preference stockholders and the 
extraordinary general meeting of the com- 
pany, held, on the 27th ultimo, at River 
Plate House, London, E.C., the resolutions 
submitted were passed unanimously. 

In the course of his remarks, Sir Arthur 
du Cros, Bart. (the chairman), stated that 
it was satisfactory that assets and revenue 
had recently increased, even at the reduced 
rate of 3d. per cruziero, and that profits on 
the present scale and basis were not likely 
to be liable to British income-tax for some 
years. Profits in suspense at £700,000 
were three times higher than 10 years ago. 
The debtors at £1,217,000 were good, being 
secured on the land sold and carrying in- 
terest at 63 per cent. Sales were 70 per 
cent. higher than in the previous year and 
continued high. 

When dealing with the scheme for 
writing down the ordinary shares to 2s. 6d. 
and issuing 53 per cent. income stock in 
consideration of cancellation of arrears of 
preference dividend, the chairman stated 
that he had received proxies with an over- 
whelming majority in favour. He stated 
that on the basis of profits for the past 
two years the income stock service would 
be covered four times, and the preference 
dividend three times in each case after 
providing for prior charges. The present 
financial year ending in February should 
show a satisfactory surplus after all prior 
charges and services. The accounts would 
show a clean sheet with the elimination of 
the exchange suspense account, the old 
debit balance on profit and loss account 
and the expenses of the scheme, and the 
surplus would be available for reserves or 
payment of ordinary dividend. 


JUTE INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


MR J. ERNEST COX’S STATEMENT 





The twenty-third annual general mect- 
ing of Jute Industries, Limited, will be 
held at the Association of Jute Spinners 
and Manufacturers, 5 Cowgate, Dundee, 
on the 24th instant. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr J. Ernest Cox, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1943: 

Trading profit, interest, dividends and 
transfer fees at £106,803 exceed the 
previous year’s figure by £12,337. 

The usual sum of £50,000 has been 
transferred to reserve for depreciation 
and obsolescence, and £25,000 has been 
added to the provision made last year to 
cover deferred repairs. The total amount 
for this purpose is now £50,000. 

After meeting a dividend of 4 per cent. 
less income-tax, on the preference shares 
there remains, with the amount brought 
forward, a sum of £35,424 to be carried 
to the next account. 

Negotiations with the Inland Revenue 
relating to a capital and profits standard 
for excess — tax purposes are still 
proceeding, but considerable progress has 
been made during the past year. We are 
advised that the provision made against 
this liability, as well as for income-tax an 
national defence contribution, is sufficient. 

Your . directors have decided that, 
conformity with what has now become 3 
practice of wide application, the shares 
of the company should be converted into 
stock, and on the conclusion of the annual 
meeting the necessary resolutions to that 
end will be submitted, for approval of 
otherwise, at the special meeting conven 
for that purpose. 
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ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


SHIP REPLACEMENT PROBLEM 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Orient Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited, was held; on the 3rd instant, at 
7 Bishopsgate, E.C., Mr I. C. Geddes (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report: The working profit has declined on 
account of the loss of ships and the substi- 
tution for their earnings of a much smaller 
sum from interest on investments. The 
amount of the reduction this year, as com- 
pared with the previous year, is £189,139. 
On the other hand, with a smaller fleet less 
is required to be written off for deprecia- 
tion. We have transferred £50,000 from the 
profits of the year to pensions reserve 
account, so bringing it up to £200,000. We 
have paid the dividends on the preference 
shares and recommend the same dividend 
as last year on the ordinary shares—5 per 
cent., free of tax. 

Before the war we had _ established 
reserves for the replacement of steamers 
and against the risk of a fall in the value 
of the securities in which our funds were 
invested pending the purchase of new 
steamers. In this year’s balance-sheet these 
reserves, together with the outstanding 
balance of amounts provided for contin- 
gencies, have been collected in one account, 
with the surplus of insurance recoveries 
over the written-down vaiue of steamers 
lost from enemy action. The total of this 
reserve is £4,138.082. The amount now 
at our credit in the Government tcnnage 
replacement account is £895,900. We shall 
be able to draw on this as we expend our 
own money in providing substitutes for 
steamers we have lost during the war. 





British American Tobacco Company. sa cunccvaes 
Years to September 30, a 
lel. 1882 4s Walle... 
Profit after taxt 4,087,565 3,066,348 3,321,735 SE yoann ane sn- 
Se ree eaceea ile a atatae pa ,087, ,065, ,321, i wins. 
Preference dividends ................... 585,000 585,000 585,000 : i 

Ordinary stock (tax free) :— asa shares :-— 
Earned 3,502,565 2,480,348 = 2,736,735 Pai ‘d (net) een cn 
3,414,674 2,375,776 2,573,757 A eo ao 
14 9 10 +44 11 “56 Paid es JO tseeeseceee 
14-58 10 10-83 AIG “ores cece eceeee 
DOMMES oso soins sven s yeacaeeeuins ns Be 100,000 ane. Teserves........ 
ee 2,388,157 2,442,729 2,505,707 Cae ewe. Rvicisicere 
Net fixed assets ..........0.0ceceeeeees 603,492 578,545 485,089 Net fixed assets ....... 
Net inter-company items ..-............ 31,385,270 27,234,040 27,673,614 Net inter-company items 
Net liquid RE wake sess oes0oee ences 7,931,260 12,205,426 13,305,004 Net liquid assets ...... 
Gross liquid assets...............000005 17,409,389 25,379,490 25,985,326 Gross liquid assets..... 
UE ONE eo heccccvereeeeencccsns 4,842,554 17,257,673 9,893,242 Stock in trade......... 
t Including dividends from subsidiaries. Other profits of subsidiaries not included, CARTE ooo ccc ties viccccic 


but, according to their level, an adjustment may be made in the reserve against 


losses of subsidiaries. 


The company’s balance-sheet shows an increase in general 
reserve from £1,000,000 to £2,250,000. The source of this 
considerable strengthening in the reserve position is not disclosed. 

The £1 units of ordinary stock, at 53, yield £1 19s. 7d. per 


cent, tax free. 


Once again we record our gratitude for 


Company Results 


THE ECONOMIST 


gallant service given at sea, on the land 

and in the air by all those of- our staffs 

actively engaged in the present struggle. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 





BIGNELLS, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The seventh annual ordinary general 
meeting of Bignells, Limited, was held on 
the 28th ultimo, at Rushden, Mr Arthur 
J. Bignell (chairman and managing direc- 
tor) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the report:—The accounts are presented 
in a revised form, and the appropriations 
recommended by the directors have been 
given effect to in this year’s accounts, and 
will, I think, make it clearer for share- 
holders to understand how such proposals 
affect the accounts for the year under re- 
view. 

The trading profit for the year amounted 
to £65,806 Is. tod., which, after charging 
directors’ fees, depreciation, War Damage 
Insurance and estimated liability for Excess 
Profits Tax, resulted in a net profit of 
£15,296 5s. 6d. The directors recommend 
that a final dividend of 5 per cent., less 
income tax, be paid on the ordinary shares, 
making, with the interim dividend already 
paid, 8 per cent. for the year ended Novem- 
ber 27, 1943. The final dividend will 
absorb £1,875. The directors also recom- 
mend that the sum of £1,000 be applied 
in reduction of goodwill. 

The appropriation account shows that 
after giving effect to the above recom- 
mendations (which are subject to the 
approval of shareholders in general meet- 
ing) and providing for income tax, the 
amount writterf off the goodwill out of last 
year’s profits, the final and interim dividends 
on the ordinary shares paid January 29, 
1943, and July 26, 1943, respectively, and 


R. A. Lister. 
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the half-yearly dividends on the 6 per cent. 
preference shares paid March 25 and Sep- 
tember 29, 1943, there remains a balance 
of £7,267 11s. 11d. to be carried forward. 
Your board again feel justified in express- 
ing satisfaction with the results for the year 
under review. : 
The report was adopted. 





NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


THE 


The one hundred and ninth annual 
general meeting of the proprietors of the 
National Bank was held, on the 27th ultimo, 
at the head office, 13 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. : 

Mr Michael J. Cooke, the chairman, 
presided. ; 

The secretary read the formal notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors. 

The report and accounts, which had been 
previously circulated, were—with tHe ap- 
proval of the proprietors present—taken as 
read, and the chairman reviewed the figures 
of the balance-sheet and referred to the 
payment of the dividend at the rate of Io 
per cent. per annum, and the transfer of 
£10,000 to both the_reserve and the 
premises accounts, which left £43,440— 
carried forward. 

The chairman moved: “ That the report 
and balance-sheet to December 31, 1943, be 
adopted by the meeting and entered on the 
minutes.” 

Sir George F. Murphy, Bt., seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Company and Messrs Stokes 
Brothers and Pim, were reappointed for 
the ensuing year. 


Agricultural machinery engineers. 


Years to September 30, 





1941 1942 1943 
£ £ £ 

palasicbaicenie toca 131,517¢ 404,076 399,383 
Pieitsawekmaniien 4s 38,712 43,503 
A ost a 237,248 212,036 
atte ae 41,237t 7,109 7,005 
atc sateen 9,675 9,000 9,000 
sesciidanteieuenemied 80,605 112,007 127,839 
ete ne 56,000 56,000 56,000 
Be tee 23-03 32:00 36-52 
 nguaben enema 16 16 16 
Dada decactoetanibic 10,000 30,000 35,790 
Re he ecae ee 15,000 25,000 35,000 
See ee eae 70,468 71,475 72,524 
oh eel teas 342,558 334,564 302,453 

567,754 547,095 641,557 
RANE ASS 971,361* 1,221,608 —1,255,749 
Sakti cue ane oll 1,614,015 1,675,437 —«1,987,751 
ee a ee 727,107 805,601 955,067 
Ty oe RO 496,604 438,430 242,097 
Be alent ee a oe 400,000 


+ Net of depreciation and taxation. 


reserve. 


t Including management commissions and staff bonus of £32,430. 
* After deducting ‘‘ provision for taxation’’ of £167,642. ; J 
distinction has been made between liability for current taxation and taxation 


For 1942 and 1943 


The ordinary shares of £1, at 77s. 6d. ex dividend, yield 
£4 2s. 7d. per cent. 





AN ANALYSIS OF ELECTIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN : 
(Reproduced from ‘‘Coupon or Free?”” By R.G. W. Mackay. Secker and Warburg.) 


[Table for Article on page 168] 














1918-35 











Contested Seats Actually Won { Contested Seats in Proportion to Votes Cast Difference, 
ies Renee 3S = SS aaa ac ge gt ir i ee i.e., 
eee — = Tr ee Additional 
Year | Majority | Majority Majority 
Cons.t Lab | re me fa] Susuncan 
| | Cons. Lab-Lib. | | | Cons. | Lab-Lib. | Cons. 
| | | 
Baie ——_ Becta 
Te i recuananiibis | 428 81 347 me | 292 | (217 oo? 2, ie | aa 
ae agcaeeysinc sss , 296 105 53 ate 208 164 162 | es i‘ 118 171 
REESE ere | 216 188 145 eee 117 209 173 167 | dae | 131 14 
nico aig 04% di0. b's 5 6-5 382 | 142 34 206 eee 261 |" 192 105 «se I. 36 | 242 
Ny ee eek 256 | 288 _—. oS 91 | 232 | 225 — 3) es 1 Oe | 45 
| RR Rees 493 46 4 | 443 eee | 368 | 168 3 \ 197 oon 246 
BN ey oak ncse4s e458 405 | 141 21 243 ove 308 =|) 217 38 a 190 
DN ics cestxceness 354 | 146 53 5 |. 268 «=| = 194 a 14 155 
' | 
These figures relate to the Coalition and non-Coalition parties. 


* 
+ In 1931 and 1935, as well as 1918, these figures refer to Government (National) parties. 1 
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RECORDS: and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


“ FINANCIAL News ”’ INDICES 








Total ieee Security Indices 
Bargains . —— 
1944 in SE Day 

aan 1943 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 

shares* | Int.f 

| 

5,106 4,857 103-9 | 134-8 
5,229 | 5,177 103-9 134-8 
6,319 : 6,631 103 -8 134 °8 
5,103 | 5,255 103-9 134 -8 
5,589 | 4,908 103-8 134-7 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highést, 106-1 
(Oct. 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 
owest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DatILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 








“F 1944 Average | Transactions || 1944 Average .| Transactions 

Jan. 21.... 117 6 814,000 Jan. 25... 117 -6 688,000 
ob eos 117-8. 521,000* || ,, 26... 117 -4 | 778,000 

7 a 117-9 | 690,000 | ip isan 116-3 595,000 








_1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). _* Two-hour session. 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 


1943 | 




















Bal aceck ea - — | /- 
: 2 9, 
Low High P 4 P 
Jan July 1944 1944 | 1944 
6 13 | 
37 Industrials ........ | aia | 133-5 96-3 9-4 | 95:8 
ek pasenasnss 726 99-9 90 -2 92-7 92-2 
40 Utilities....,...... 67-9 89 -6a 86-7 866 | 86-5 
419 Stocks ........... 78-5 | 100- 94-5 94-6 | 94-1 
Av. yield %*. 2.0.2... 5-36 | 4:35 4-71 4-70 4°74 
* Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending ~ Nominal Con- New 
February 5, 1944 Comal — — 
To Shareholders only ............ 700,000 693,000 eae 
By Permission to Deal........... 400,000 woe 420,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 197. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart —" —e 
RPS eg og Aneta hiss cas bw iuneesek 88,606,327 85,653,327 
DCE IER LG RA ERS RE RSs s5h040%55h4s5e00b ees 111,576,889 107,301,389 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. rp -K. — - ¥ a _ 
£ 
1944...... 85,535,077 118,250 Nil 85,115,077 488,750 49,500 
Ei se sss 106,513,789 787,600 Nil 106,415,965 392,330 493,094 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to January 25, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinarv shares. 































































































ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT, INDEX 





Price Indices Average Yields 
(Dec. 31, 1928=100) (Per Cent.) 
Group and Number = |————————__ | ——_—_- 

of Securities — | 








Jan. | Oct. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. ; Jan. 

26, 26, 28, 25, 26, 28, 25, 

1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 
24% Consols (1) ....... 146-5 | 141-6 | 141-3 | 141-1 | 3-04 ] 3°16 | 3-16 
Home Corpns. (4)...... 145-0 | 141-7 | 141-4 | 141-7 | 3-22 | 3-30] 3-29 


Industrial Debs. (42)....| 121-2 | 121-5 | 121-3 | 121-7 | 3-92} 3-91| 3-88 
Industrial Pref. (101) ...| 109-8 | 111-0 | 111-6 | 112-7 | 4:31 | 4-34 | 4-30 


Bank and discount (10).} 113-4 | 116-6 | 117-4 | 118-8 | 4-00} 3-86 3-82 


Insurance (10)......... 102-6 | 109-4 | 107-7 | 107-°1 | 4-06 | 3-87] 3-90 
Aircraft (5)........000. 70-5 65-5 | 68-8 70-9 7-57 7°81 7-59 
Coal (8) ebb esnauenes wal 95-8 | 100-7 95-6 97 -2 5-77 6-19 6°16 
Electric power (16)..... 117-9 | 115-5 | 116-3 | 118-0 3-99 4-07 4-01 
MED sacsanetsxaseaie 89-3 | 101-5 | 100-1 | 102-3 2-92 3:14 | 3:10 
Iron and Steel (18)..... 66 -6 66-3 | 64-0 65-2 5-30 6 -06 5-95 
Total Productive (90) ...| 76:2| 79°4| 78:6) 79:6) 4-44) 4-68 | 4-63 
Home Rails (4) eee eeees 75-5 176 82-5 80 -2 5°39 5-38 5-45 
Stores and Catering (17).| 64°6 | 74°5| 72°3| 73-3 | 3-44] 3-40] 3-36 
Breweries and Dist. (20).| 137-0 | 143-6 | 143-5 | 145-1 4-45 4°35 4-30 
Total Miscellaneous (40).| 81:0 | 85:0 | 84-:7| 85°8| 4:28 | 4:18 | 4-12 
industrials— 

_ (AM Classes) (158)....' 74.7 | 78.6 | 77.8! 78.8 | 4.29| 4.43 | 4.38 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The money market has returned 
to normal conditions of ease this week. Revenue payments 
have again been heavy, but their impact on bank cash has to 
some extent been offset by the £10,000,000 excess of Treasury 
bill maturities over payment for new bills. Although £20,000,000 
was asked from the banks this week against Treasury Deposit 
Receipts, this amount was approximately balanced by the 
effective maturities. The banks, freed from the cares of window 
dressing have been more ready buyers of bills and the market, 
which obtained a 32 per cent. allotment at last week’s tender 
for Treasury bills, was able to satisfy their requirements. The 
Bank return shows the continued deflation of the volume of 
credit built up over the turn of the year and kept at a decidedly 
inflated level throughout January. Bankers’ deposits at 
£169,619,000 are £18,165,000 down on the week. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The foliowing rates remamed unchanged between 
Jan. 28th and Feb. 3rd :— 

Bank rate, 2% \chauged from 3% October 26, 1939). Disxoint rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14% 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months 
la@-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14.%; 3 mouths, 1-1Q%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-13%. Short Loans, 1-1%. Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount deposit 
at call 4%; at notice 2%. 

Exc’ Rates.— The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
anne . between Jan. 28ih and Feb. 3rd. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange. 

United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03$; mail transfers 4-02-0332. Canada. 
$ (4:862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzertand. Francs (25 -22}) 
17-30-40 Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. . Dutch West Indies. 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100 20; mail transfers 
eg 5  P toes mail transfers 4-02-0443. Brazil. 83-64; cr. 

uying). Uruguay. 7- p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44 00. Turkey. Piastres 520. italy. 71-25 lire 
a ~~ Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Jan. 28th and 

eb 3rd. 

Egypt. Piastres (97$) 97§-§. India. Rupee (184. per rupce) 17}§-1840 
Belgian Congo. Francs 176¢-3. China. National $5-34%. (tran. Ri. hae fio 

Spectral Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia aud Paraguay, for whick 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate tor payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-05 pes 

F Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. 3 cent pm.-par. $ cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


sr 

















Jan. an. Jan. Jan. Jan. Feb. Feb. 
New York on | oe | lar 28 29 31 1 2 
Cables :— Cents ; Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London........ 4028§ | 4028§ | 40248§ | 4028§ | 4024§ | 4028§ | 4025 
Montreal....... 89-875 | 89-750 | 89-875 | 89-75 | 89:75 | 89 680 | 89-680 
Zuricht........ 38 75 | 39-40 | 39°45 | 39°75 | 40 30 | 4200 | 43-50 
B. Aires ....... 25-10* | 25-15* | 25-15% | 25-15* | 25-15* | 25-15% | 25-15* 
A cbnessseene 5-16 5-16 5°16 5°16 5-16 5-16 5:16 
LASDOR.... 2000s 4-10 4-10 4-10 4:10 |; 4:10 4-10 4-10 
Barcelona...... 9 -20 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm ..... 23°85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-86. | 23-86 
® Otiicial buying rate 29-78. T Free rate. § Bid. 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to date 
(January 31st) and shows the respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting apenas: — 


Total ordinary expenditure .. 4,699,697 Total ordinary revenue ..... 2,306,938 

New Sinking Funds ........ 11,217 Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net) ..... 95,861 
“‘ Other debt,” external . . 1,979 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 330,645 
Bank of England advances 6,500 24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 9 


Increase in balances ....... 536 24% Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 322,661 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 207,300 
3% Terminable Annuity .. 358,542 
Nat. Savings Certs. (net) .. 219,950 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 151,706 


ae = an pies 9,515 

oati lebt (net) :— 

Treas BES... 50055 277,441 
Public Dept. Adv... 


£4,725,929 £4,725,929 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repayments 
and receipts. 














]25,929 
nents 





February 5, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Jan. 29, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £140,216,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £110,951,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £130,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£11,217,119, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,403,976,000 against £2,457,972,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the 














Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 
Esti- : 
Revenue mate | April | April | Week | Week 
1943-44 na ia ended | ended 
Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. 
30, 29, 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. . . .|1175000} 619,024! 789,524) 46,879) 82,002 
Sur-tax........ 80,000} 44,859) 45,692) 5,480} 6,450 
Estate, etc., 
F Duties....... 100,000) 76,742) 80,081) 1,647; 1,670 
Stamps........ 17,000} 11,600} 15,140 | 
N.D.C. .. 500,000 23, 747| 25,391 “500! 548 
E.P.T. 282, 801 394, a 4,134] 8,073 
Other Inld. Rev. 1,000 510 10 














Total Inld. Rev./1873000)1059283/1350715| 58,650) 98,743 


Customs....... | 525,320 320) 375,156) 453,472) 5,883) 8,124 
Excise. ........ | 450,1 450, 180) 357 »400) 400, 424| 25,600) 28,124 














-—_+—— 











& 
Excise....... 4 732,556) 853,896) 31,483! 36,248 


Motor Duties...} 25,000! 26,339! 25,766! 1,737! 2,435 
Cangdian Govt. | | i 
Contribution . 224,719 
P.O. (Net Re- 
ceipts)... 2... 400) 11,600)... | 200} ... 
WirelessLicences} 4,700) 3,830) 3,940 740 750 
Crown Lands... 800 870 950; 150 220 


Receipts from 
Sundry Loans| 4,100! 3,225} 6,303) 282) ... 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000} 81,849) 65,369] 2,880] 1,820 




















. \ i 
Total Ord. Rev.|2907500 2144271 2306938 96,121)140216 


| 
SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632) 86,400} 91,550] 2,600] 3,250 




















ee 3018132|2230671|2398488 98,721/143466 
am ' ! 


| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- | ——__—_ —___—__;—_ 


« Expenditure a, | — a | | week | Week 
| ended ended 


| 
2 | 
Jan. | 3: Jan. | Jan. -. 


toes | sete | 1943 | | 1944 
fe. eT 
! | 
| 


| 
264, os 289, a eoeen tl 66 


6,403} 6,222, 559, 553 
7,500 “on cm | 7 


Ms ssc cas 392,000) 277, 742! 303, 093| 566) 626 
Supply Services. 5466751 4314589 4396604 142751110325 


Total Ord. Exp. \5858751 4592332 4699697/143317 





ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
MNat. Debt... .| 375,000 

Payments to N. 
Ireland...... 9,500; 

OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 


























| 
;110951 














Saxe Basancene Fs ; 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632) 86,400} 91,550) 2, 600) 3,250 


oon0sns|sova752 4791247/145917, ween 


A change has been made in the method of — 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘* Total Supply Services ’’) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue. 

















After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£153,482 to £3,411,575, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
reduced the gross National Debt by 
£30,002,157 to £19,237 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


PO. anh Teh... 56s cccccccsceesesss 250 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................06. 5 
; 255 

NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
I RN ioc s a snns.e nvune sees <'s.s 102 
RPCRONIOE EGONG BOIS. o.oo cece ccsveccseseeses 866 
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MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 











£ 
Treasury Bills ... 1,391 | Other Debt— 
Nat. Sav. Certs... 21,150 External ...... 3,176 
3% Def. Bonds .. 7,849 | Treasury Deps. by 
24% \Nat. War Banks ........ 11,000 
Bonds, 1952-54. 30,350 | Ways and Means 
3% Sav. Bonds, Advances ..... 141,600 
1960-70....... 22,530 | Tax Res. Certs... 51,688 
Other Debt— 
ointeroal Scams 1,359 
% Term. Annuity 120, 000 
204,629 207,464 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
ba pd Means Trea- 
Advances _ sury | Total 
Me oe De- | Float- 
| Bank = ing 
Ten- Ta Public | of Debt 
der P | Depts. | Eng- Banks 
land 
j | 
1943. | | 
Jan. 30 1020-0) 1770-8 231-7 | 24-0 | 980-0 4021-0 
Sept. 30 5078-8 259-5]... | 1114-5 | 
Oct. 9 {1170-0 Not available 4452-8 
» 16 |1180-0 ve eH 
» 23 |1190-0 
» 30 {1200 -0) 1872-3 | 326-5 | 16-7 | 1213-0 
Nov. 6 |1210-0 Not available 4628 -5 
» 13 {1210-0 on a 
» 20 {1210-0 
o = |. ni Bana 9) 363-6 |'27-0 | 1291-0 
Dec. 4 |1210 Not available 4760 -5 
o 1310 ° a * 
» 18 1210-0 | ” ” | 
» 25 )1210-0 ss ‘ 
» dl 3115-2 367-0 | 65-2 | 1401-0 
1944 948 -4 
an. 8 [1210-0 Not available | 
» 15 ‘1200 -0 e aa 
» 22 1199-0 | 


» 29 an 1936 -2 - 6 ‘@ 


j'1390-0 4796-8 


TREASURY BILLS 











(£ millions) 
| | Per 
Amount Average | Cent 
Date of —| grate Allotted 

Tender Applied t | at 

Offered} “PP A°Clallotted| Pt | Min. 

| % | Rate 

1943 | s d. 
Jan. 29 75-0 | 161-0 | 75-0} 19 11-57 28 
Uct. 100-0 | 199-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-36 35 
a 100-0 | 196-3 | 100-0 | 19 11-95 32 
» 22 | 100-0 | 181-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-62 41 
» 29 { 100-0 | 193-4 | 100-0 | 20 0-48 35 
Nov. 5 90-0 | 213-1 | 90-0 | 20 0-04 23 
oo a 90-0 | 197-5 | 90-0} 20 0-29 27 
» ww 90-0 | 190-4} 90:0] 20 0-23 29 
» 26 90-0 | 197-1 | 90-0} 20 2-93 30 
Dec. 3 90-0 | 201-0 | 90:0} 20 2-19 23 
so we 90-0 | 197-2 | 90-0} 20 2-54 28 
so af 90-0 | 198-2 | 90-0 | 20 1-68 17 
o = 90-0 | 183-2 | 90-0 | 20 2-10 26 
oa 90-0 | 217-0 | 90-0 | 19 10 83 41 
1944 

Jan. 7 90:0 , 206-4 | 90-0 | 20 2-76 26 
» ‘14 90-0 | 202-5 | 90:0] 20 2-50 26 
» 21.] 90-0} 202:0} 90:0} 20 2-54 27 
» 28 90-0 | 193-2 | 90-0) 20 1-48 32 


“On. Jan. 28 ~~ at 1t £99 15s. 1d. per cent. for 
bills to be paid for on Monday of following week were 
accepted in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to be 
paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of following week were accepted as to about 
32 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered on Feb. 4th. For the week ending 
Feb. 5th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to a maximum amount of £20 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 





(£ thousands) 
28% 
3% 3% | 2% 
= NS.C. |Defence| Savings | p03, 
Bonds | Bonds | j959 54 





Nov. 23 ...---| 4,459 1,897 5,512 6,383 


co DO ccceee) O58 1,663 3,314 | 12,108 
Dec. 7.....-| 4,683 1,697 4,134 4,490 
mS eee 4,115 1,555 3.482 | 13,913 
vo Bh ccccee) 3.537 1,362 3,770 5,493 
ee Ree 3,320 997 2,785 3,977 
Jan. 4....-.| 5,126 1,618 5,658 | 10,285 
a HN ecoreae 5,348 2 442 5,623 | 11566 
ee | rere 5,68 2073 5,200 9 430 
— ese 1,976 4,961 3,040 
Pe | cscces ae ioe 5,779 7,384 
Totals to date. 


| 


*218 weeks. + 161 weeks. 
|] Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Feb. Ist amounted to a total ane of £63,607,843. 
Up to Jan 29th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £139,672,000 has been repaid. 


-|1014149*) 657,541° ve 210,109} 


~ 22 weeks. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 2, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1073,487,734 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1088,386,541 
partment.... 26,753,984 |.Other Secs... . 587,008 
Silver Coin... 11,351 
Amt. of Fid. 
je eee 1100,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
NOE ee cccn 241,718 
1100,241,718 1100,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 204,482,151 











esd) acers 3,393,253 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 10,838,640 | Discounts & 
—. — Advances... 4,250,7: 95 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 15,612,777 
Bankers..... 169,619,063 ——————— 
Other Accts... 53,358,504 19,863,572 
oo WOH sieiciss 26,753,984 
222,977,567 | Gold & Silver 
Cooooooin . . . 662,753 
251, 762, 460 251,762,460 


es Including Exchequer, “Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 
| 























| 1943 1944 
| | 
+ | Feb. | Jan. Jan. | Feb. 
3 19 26 2 
Tssue Dept. : | | | | 
Notes in circulation... .. 911 -3,1067 -4,1067 -3,1073 -5 
Notes in banking depart- 
WSS a oc ocasse eats 39:0} 32-9) 33-0) 26-8° 
Government debit and 
GOGUMIIMNI «6 o0a:5:0:0: 948 -9 1099 -3/1099 -3|1099 -4 
Other securities ........ 1-1 0-7 0-7 0-6 
a ee 0-0 : 0-0) 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per) 0:2 2) 0-2) 0-2 
fine OMe sess. siesta 1168 -00 168 -00|168 -00'168 -00 
Deposits : | 
i eee ee cee 8-1) 11:0) 8-5) 10-8 
oe eee 139 -5| 177-0) 187-8) 169-6 
CHRGTB es oo6 snc cnceccicns 58-1) 53-0} 52-7) 53-4 
NOIR ociavewesaencdescs 205-7) 241-0) 249-0) 233-8 
Banking Dept. Secs.: 
Government.......6:.00.+ 158 -2} 204-6} 215-1) 204-5 
Discounts, etc.......... 4-4 4-8 4-45 4-3 
CN iicc sho vaccine ceiee wins 21-2; 16-0) 13-8) 15-6 
ee eee ere 183-8} 225-4) 233-3) 224-4 
Banking depart. res. :.... 39-9} 33-5), 33 6| 27-4 
% % % 
“ Proportion”. ..sice0ces 19: 4) 13-8 % 4, 11-7 
* Government debt is fl, 015,100; _— capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 050 million 
to £1,100 million on December 8, 19453. 


& 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£& thousands 

















| Week | Aggregate 

Ended | from Jan. 1 to 

i ne 

| Jan. | Jan. Jan. Jan. 
30, | 29, 30, 29, 

i 1943 | 1944 1943 1944 
Working days :—-| 6 6 25 24 
Birmingham..... | 2,507 | 1,734 | 13,627 | 8,246 
Bradford........ 3,130 2,238 | 10,577 8,566 
Musto... <.+2. | 783 | 800 | 3,320} 3,091 
DG bib esewae | 798 671 3,513 2,80 
jy Seer re |} 2,161 2,457 6,253 6,197 
Leicester........ ) 885 855 4,319 3,927 
EAVEEDOOE .,5.6.5:0:5% | 4,486 | 6,641 | 19,343 21, 512 
Manchester... ... 13,445 | 4,272 | 58,554] 14,942 
Newcastle....... | 2,041) 1,750 6,978 7,196 
Nottingham ..... | 636 | 457 2,845 1,794 
Ae | 964 | 1,248 5,347 5,104 
Southampton .. . ‘| 182 | 219 | 654 807 
19 Towess.:: «ss | 32 32, 018 | 23, 342 | 135,330 | 84,861 
Dublin*......... 


7,261 | 4, 769 32,274 | 33,565 





* Jonmey 23, 1943, and Jonueey 22, 1944. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 449 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
T per 
Date Fine. Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Ss. a. Rs. a. 
FOE eo sinicwccnus 7% 61 121 7 
eer 7 «6 121 6 
cn, | Gee a are eere a 3 120 8 
ei Naas oe aa 71 #1 12t 2 
WO CR heawarcns 71 #1 121 4 
tie MaMa eer 66 71 2 122 
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Fe 
OVERSEAS BANK CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
RETURNS aalien @'. in LL L( 
5 ee en. N y Nov. Nov. r 
; Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. log” me 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE pid | 18, | 15, | 22 id ars | asks | 19s | 394s : 
| 1944 1944 | 194s | 1944 Gold coin and bullion 73-14| 81-40 81-82) 82-63 Ver 
_ Million $’s 24-16| 23-41, 23-41| 22-91 | Bills discounted 0-78 12-45] 12 “85) 13-45 oe 
namie a... | Len 14m 848 5ap | Ot erm. | 67-42) 86-61) 87-23) 88-35 High 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. °S | | a _ LIABILITIES | 834 
RESOURCES 28, | "13, | "20, | "27, neice | 98-31! 28-06! 27-761 27-46 | Notes in circulation | 34-93) 47-93, 46-69) 46-42 112 
Gold ‘certifs. on hand and} 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | j i Deposits : Government. -+| 3 3-48) 5-36 $17 100: 
due from Treasury 20,493) 19,500) 19,501) 19,498 Bankers’ Peiaes 8)118 - 20) 119 -94/119 -22 1024 
Total reserves 20,952) 20,115) 20,120) 20,123 ( sor lee 4 ot 104 ¥ 
Total cash reserves ....... 424, 353; "360, 366 : Reserve ratio 5 “1% 45 -9°, 1078 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 5,729 11,855] 11,913) 12,026 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA : bee eae ee 103 
Total bills and secs. rise 11,912! 11,964 12,060 Millio 2 tr 
Total resources 8,206) 33,932) 34,167) 34,016 on ru z 
, ; : iE. __ CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA ia 
LIABILITIES 115. 
F.R. notes in cim. 12,157| 16,896) 16,906] 16,907 je Jen. | Dec. | Jan, | Jan. | Jan. Million paper pesos _ 102} 
Excess mr. bank res. . 090} 1/130! 1/120] 1/020 22, | 31, | 7, | 14, | 21, l 5 102% 
Mr. bank res. dep 13,278) 12801| 147014) 13,002 ASSETS 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov 1014 
Govt. deposits 122, 638, 404) 351 | Goldcoin& bullion.| 444, 444 444] 444/444 15, | 15, | 31, | .15, — 
Total deposits 14,581| 15,284] 15,376) 15,347 Rupee coin | 157, 150) 120) 158) 155 AssETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 101% 
Total liabilities 28,206| 33,392| 34,167] 34,016 | Balances abroad . 691} 1,206) 1,237) 1,287| 1,360 | Gold at home 1,075} 1,073; 1,073] 1,073 101k 
Reserve ratio... 78 “4% 62 -5% 62 -3% 62 "4% Sterling securities . 3, 558) 7, 348 7,388) 7,448) 7,448 Other gold and for. exch...} 843) 1; | 2; 016} 2,029 115 
i Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1, 4 583) 583) 583) 583 Non.-int. Govt. bonds ; 114, 06; 105 103% 
BANK AND TREASURY | \ Investments ... | Be 17 79 718 78 Treasury bonds | 392! si 391) 391 106 
RESOURCES | { 98 
Monetary gold stock 22,692) 21 ,938) 21,938) 21,928 LIABILITIES | LIABILITIES | | 102 
Treasury & bank currency. 3, 793) 4,092) 4,093 4, 093 Notes in cirn. : India; 5,907) 8,408) 8,457) 8,529) 8,543 Notes in circulation - 1 529) 1,732! 
| | Burma! ... sa oe ae bes Deposits : Government . 149 "630 10. 
LIABILITIES | Deposits : Govt.... 215; 243) 271; 491) 556 Banks . = 15 ; 10 
Money in circulation 15,438} 20,404, 20,408! 20,387 Banks . . 515; 902) 803) 734 747 Certs. of participation 10 112 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 2; 321 2, ” 2, 731; 2,682 Reserve ratio 66 -1%|91 -6%|91 -8%|91 -4%|91 -5% Reserve ratio 108) 
{ 
Ceate : ED ae es aon dS bac N, es ee ~ 
100 
106 
UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 054 
; 684 
Monthly Average | 1942 364 
Unit of 2 : 603 
Measurement | 974 
1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 . | Nov. | Dec. i i 5 ; 2 76 
ee perineal actteeiataaiaaiinindieldbicininalaiti a crapctacapieal cemuamtatalinen ocieiidecall acamiuiiaalh cated -_ 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839,432 sq. kms. ben 2 
: Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. 1935-39= 100 116 58} 108 ‘ ' | ses Heh 
. unad, F RB... os 
3 Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R..b. | aan 
4. panier, adj. F.R.B...||- 1 2 47 
§. Minerals, adj. F.R 1 a 145 
Building contracts mk — 584 
6. Total, adj. F.R.B. 1923-25= 100 a 9. 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B. ............ a 8 90 — 16% 

. Other, adj. F.R.B........... 2.200 af = €23 

9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B.. 1935-39= 100 1 1 & 1204 

: t. store sales, adj. F.R.B......... 1923-25= 100 4 

"000 aed 317,962! 38,325) 38 842 63$ 

- BL. ” ss N iabs 38,478 38,533! 38,942 = 66% 

adj. 1939= 100 . ‘ -3| 127 6 128-8| 130-5|| 12 38 +3 woe it 

Factory, adj. FRE. Seah be kes sucene me a a ae ie a .- || 1589 160-9) 164 4 5 / . ’ . so 8} 
- a we... ...0s0 : . . . -3| 160-7| 161-9, 164-5| . 4 170-7| ; 

: payro yrolls, unedl. P.RB...... nd . . . 270-9 280-4| 287-9 . . . . -4) 336-2)... 3 6 

Average hours, B.L.S. ... é Number ae as : 43-6! 44-0) 44-4! ‘ll. 44. . . oi as ‘ 64 
hourly earnings, B.L:S. Cents. ree . . 89-3| 90-5) 90-7 . . . . as ae 15 

19. Cost of living, F.R.B. .........+-44+ 1935-39= 100 ‘ . 119-0) 119-8) 120-4 ‘ ‘ . 4 124-1)... > 
1926 = 100 -9|- 48- 109-0} 110-5| 113-8]| 126- . . . ‘0| 121-4)... 80 6 

: : . 103 -4| 103-5] 104-3 . . . . *1| 105-8]... 55:3 

; LS. d o J 95-5} 95-8 95-9 d ¢ 97: ° 97-4) ... 10} 

. Wh’sale com’ ~ammaamnes F.R.B. . , 100-0} 100-3} 101-0 : . . “1| 102-9} 103-1 619 

Bank Debits :— ‘ 929 
Total, all ili bis 58,334! 53,773) 68,822 BUM) cee Wl See aot . 

. New York City a ,299 19,823, 18,512) 25,897 ; na Bie am 9 - 
Gold stock 3,996 22,740' 22,743) 22,726 ae os us - 

. Money in circulation 14.210 14,805) 15,410)| 17,421 ie et ro etl 

. Member Bank Res. Balances : 12,735, 13,208) 13,117]| 12,085 if S ae = 1 

: Excess Reserves 3 és : 2,644 2,909| 1,988|| 1,212] 1,2 xe os 3 
Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle “— 86) 31 41 41 3 2 a ae a ) 

. 354 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics|]  1939=100 | ieee toes 87 33 84 —85]| 107 eal se Sep se. . 
Yield on Govt. bonds % : : 1-95 2-05] 2-06] 2-09] 1-85) 1-82) 1-83] 1-80 ... Boke a 
Income payments, adj. ............. 1935-39 100 9} 70-6| 105-5| 113-8| 137°3| 169-4l| 183-0 189-2) 193-4|] 211-3 . . . ol csi en 07 6 

. Treasury receipts Million $ 2,076} 5,595] 7,606| 8,269] 13,668] 648] 830] 2,702)| 4,56 we 28} 

» expend, national open. » eos 6,301) 26,011|| 5.481| 6,042| 5,825 7,469 : on tet 
-. » total > ¢,320| 9,528|12, 774] 12/711) 32,397|| 5,937 6,363| 6,500! 8,327 ,617 | ee 254 
: . 3H 
y 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE plete index (1935 = 100) was I5I.1; crops, 123.0; and raw 21} 
Surplus Furniture.—A committee has been appointed by the materials 185.0. = 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of Works to advise on Coupon Changes.—In addition to the down-pointing of 
problems that have to be met in relation to the post-war austerity suits to 20 coupons, the following new pointings came 1686 | 
disposal of Government furniture as it becomes surplus to into force on February 1st: Knitted woollen jumpers, cardi- =. | 
requirements. This committee is composed of officers from the gans and jersey, 6 coupons, irrespective of weight ; non-woollen, 1016 | 
Government Departments concerned and of representatives of 4 coupons ; children’s woollen jerseys and cardigans, irrespective 476 | 
trade interests and trade unions. of weight, 4 coupons ; officers’ battle dress, 18 coupons ; infants’ 19.6 
Film Monopoly Investigation.—At the invitation of the Presi- napkins, 3? coupon each ; ; industrial clogs, 2 coupons. 506 | 
dent of the Board of Trade, the Cinematograph Films Council $0 - | 
has set up a sub-committee to investigate what further measures, THE “* ECONOMIST * INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES (a) In 
if any, are necessary to prevent the growth of monopoly in the (1927 = 100) Ss 
film industry. The members are: Mr A. Palache (chairman), aa So ns eteomnteneamenes eee ere 0 = 
Mr Philip Guedalla, Professor Arnold Plant, Sir Walter : ick A iw —— VI 
Citrine and Mr E. Sutton (secretary). : 30, 26, ll, | “25, — 
Linoleum Prices.—The Board of Trade, in consultation with 1939 | | 1944 
the Central Price Regulation Committee, has made the Lino- ee N 


leum and Floorcloth (Maximum Prices and Charges) Order Cereals and Meat . 66-9 | 108-9 
(SR and O, 1944, No. 16), fixing maximum prices to be charged Other Foods . 61-1 | 105-3 
for all kinds of linoleum made and sold on a backing of jute ao. : Zs | ae 
(including cork carpet, ribbed and pyramid cork, and linoleum Miscellaneous . . : 77-6 | 124-1 
mats and linoleum carpets) and substitute linoleum. Maximum ee ee ae 
hire-purchase charges and laying charges are also fixed under Complete Index... : 7.3 | 113.5 F 
this Order. 1913=100 90:8 | 156-2 

“ The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change aR a A ae Ba 
in the index during the week ending February 2nd. The com- * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


| boa 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance ‘is made for, net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for r changes — in interim dividends for ordinarv stocks 


































































































































































































3 Prices Prices, || Price, | Prive, | Yield 
1S Prices. » Price, | Price, Yield, | ° | Last two ce, tive, | ield, 
63 ; Yi 94 | Year 1944 | : : : . - Bak ; 
= ton to Feb.1| Name of Security | = = ™ . |Jan.1to Feb.1|) Dividends || Name of Security } x 7 — 
33 High | Low \ | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 || Hizh | Low |] (@ ) () |) : |\_1944 | 1944 | 1944 
i? 1 .,s«dawacish Funds | end. \ 11 | fron, Coal & Steel-cont. [s¢ 
B3t 134 \ 79% Consols 2 4% Sone teenaa st ill 1m |% 3 ‘8|| 26/6 | 246 | tead| ¢ +3}. 4 | Brown (John) Ord. 10/- .|/ 25/6 | 25/- | 4 0 OF 
1 100 iv a wie | Conse 474 (afer 1967): 2084 | 098 | $312 Tis] 949 | SOE | Fe) 1s biomes ici] Bee | le [Sak 8 
, ut v. 2% 1943-45...... : <T- ile ¢ |\Dorman Long - | 
22 102% 102 iol \Conv. 24% 1944-49..... 102, | 102) | 2 9 3t| S4#/- | 33 6 6) 4 a| Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1 . || 33/9 | 33/9 3 19 0 
17 104% 102 WO*§ | 128 | Conv. 3% 1948-53... 102gxd| 102 | 216 6 | »1- | 30/3 || 15 6) 7}a||Hadfields Ord. 10/- ..... | 306 | 30/6 [7 7 6 
9°, 1078 103 USfe | 14d Conv. 33% (after 1961)..'| 105 105} 3 6 6t|} 50/3 93 t23a| 4 6b ‘Staveley Coal Ord. f1. 49/9 50/— | 212 Of 
104# | 101 U2fe | W2k |\Conv. 5% 1944-64...... i 1023 102} 100 24.1 52,44 | lac} lage |Stewarts and Lloyds fl.. 54/- 53/9 | 413 0 
91 te 95 % ST “6% ||Funding 24% 1956-61...|/| 97 | 97 214 9 || 35/iug) 345 |) 6 6 + a |'Swan, Hunter Ord. {1 ..|) 35/9 35/9 1;512 0 
A 101; 994 i 0+ 100; ||Funding 23% 1952-57... 100} | 100} 214 9 || 10/- 9,6 | § ¢} 10 ¢||Thomas(Richard) Ord. sis 9/9 tks }616 3 
102 99 | li OZ 100: ||Funding 3% 1959-69... ‘| 100} 100} | 219 0 || 24/103) 24/- || 2bea 5$ b || United Steel Ord. £1.. 24/6 24/3 |612 0 
115 112 Lidz 11.8 ||Funding 4% 1960-90....)| 113} 113} | 219 2/]| 18/24) 17/3 6 b 4 a/||Vickers Ord, 10/—....... 17/6 | 17/9 | 5 12 6 
1025 | 100 |] tly | 100% ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. . ||| 101 101. | 217 8 Textiles Fat 
1024, | 101k \' 2% | 101% ||War Bonds 24% 1945-47|| 1013 101g | 2 9 3t il - 9'9 Nile} Nile || Bleachers Association £1}} 10/6 10/- Nil 
ov. 1014 998% || 100% | 100% ||War Bonds 2$% 1949 51!) 100} 1003 | 2 9 O|| 224} | 215 Nuc! Nuc} Bradtord Dyers Ord. £1 || 22/- 21/9 Nil 
5, a ... |} 101 | 106 |/War Bonds 24% 1952-54} 100 | 100 | 2 8 9|| 29/- | 2513) Nil ¢| Nil c ||British Celanese Ord. 10/~)) 27/6 | 27/3 | Nil 
45 101g | 998 wed 972 \|Savings Bds. 3% 1955 65 100 100 3.0 0 169 | 161$( Nil ‘1 Nil ¢c | Calico Printers {1 ...... I 16/6 16/6 Nil — 
073 101k | 100 || 100$ | 100 Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70) 100}xd) 100 | 3 0 6 || 476 | 7°66 5 b| 3ga||Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...) 47/3 | 47/- | 314 6 
,029 115 4128 |] 113 11148 || Victory Bonds 4%. ms 1l2xd | 112 3 0 8d| “36 | 516 § b| Za \Courtaulds Ord. £1. §3/- 52/6 | 217 0 
105 103z%e | 100g |) Lol 101} ||War Loan 3% 1955-59. | 1014 101 | 217 3 || 236 | 2218] - 3 a 34 ¢ || Fine Cotton Spinners fl 22/9 22/6 |3 6 9 
391 106% | 102 L034 | L0:$ || War Loan 34% aft. 1952.|| 103k | 103 | 3 7 6t) 3:98) 378 |) 2ba) 5b )\Hoyle (Joshua) 2/- . 3/9 39 4 0. 0 
98 93% 9443 94% ||Local Loans 3% .......! | 94} 943 |3 3 4) ‘52% 46 | Tac 74 ¢ ||Lancs. Cotton Corp, £1.. 35/3 35/— 5 3 
i 102 101 101 101 oo a 'Col. Gowtse 101 101 217 6]! 75,3 | 72.6 t6tc) 20¢ eee a | 74/9 74/9 |5 7 0 
’ || Dom. ol. Govts. . || | 
504 101 “i 107# | 102 \Australia 5% 1945-75...|| 102 | 102 | 418 0¢'| 102.6 99/— 5 a} 15 6}\Callenders Cable, &e. £1 | | 102/6 | 102/6 319 6 
1,015 102 4 1038 || New Zealand 5% 1946..'| 104 | 104 218 6 | 28 - 269 7s 15 6|\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/- .| 27/- ai/- 4 os © 
: i 2 | 110 0g | lly — 5% ag bene 110 | 110 |}3 3 0 + 88 44 lige} ihe ory es i 90/- | 9/- | 317 9 
3% || Corporation Stocks | | | \ | | 
eat | tue | see | sash jpeg Me Hel mas | tas) 5 oh stl as | Ec) Salen eaieds ay We | BEE ° 
PRR aS Xi a y / / é 
— iy : 100g 99 IKiverpont® 3% 1954-64. ..| 100 100 300 | 34 - 326 436 23a |North-East Electric £1 . 33/- 33/- i4 5 O 
1064 | 104 105 | 104 Middlesex 31% 1957-62. 105 105 310 | 409 399 535 3a oo — fl. | 40/- 40/- & 4 @ 
||Poreign overnments : otor an rcrai | | 1 
7 %$ | 83h |] 935 | 89  ||Argentine 34% Bds.1972| 90} 928 | 319 0 || 27/9 | 26/- | 10 ¢| 10 ¢ |/Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 27/3 | 27/3 | 1 a6 6 
684 Sat 57} 51 Brazil 5% Funding — | 54s 544 6 3 10e| 23- 223 Thc The re S.A. £1. 22/6 22/6 : - 3 
oe ee Ee Eee oe 
ese L - 
oo att 88 “4 923 |Bortuzuese 3%... 9% | 94 | 3 310) 1844) 169 || 15 a) 17} 6|\Hawker Siddeley 5/-. - ‘| 18/3 | 18/lg | 7 2 0 
Dec. 564 \ + 6} 64 = |iSpanish 4%........... 65 | 65 6 3 1} = ~ 2 oa an aare Hi eee Sk ae | ; * > 
— Prices, Last two || | Price, | Prive, | Yield, |] 105- |1013 || 20 ¢| 20 ¢/||Rolls-Royce Ord. £1, 102/6 | 102/6 | 318 0 
Year 1944 Dividends rN Jan. Feb. Feb. Shipping 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 1 cee! oe y 25, 1, 1, 24/44 | 22/104'| Nile} 2§@|\Cunard Ont... 23/3 | 23/3 | 2 2 07 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) | 1944 1944 1944 24/14) 233 6 ¢ 6 c|\Furness, Withy Ord. £1. .|| 23/9 23/9 |5 1 0 
. ) % % || Railw ] | £s.d 33/44} 35,9 || 2 a} 6 6b “ & O. Def. Wiis creicertrais 35/- 35/- | 411 9 
ce 47 44 Nil Nil ||Autofagasta 59% C.Stk. Pf.|| 45} 44} Nil || 43- | 22- || 6 ¢; 6 ¢||Royal Mail Lines Ord. él 22/- 22/6 | 5 6 9 
- Mk 125 Nile] Nile BA. Ut Sthn Ord. Stk.| 12 eo * Nil | 184$/ 17/6 || 5 ¢| 5 | Union Castle Ord. £1... 18/3 | 18/3 | 5 8 3 
72 ¢ 2 ¢|\San Paulo Ord. Stk. .... , , | : uober ss 
9. 6 Nil Na 'U.Havana5%Cum.Pt£Stk 7 ves Nil 16- 15 $i} 2e| Nile So of Java £1. = = | . sy . 
16% 15% Nil ¢ Nil c ||Can. Pacific Com. $25.. |} $16} $16 Nil 36 3 359 2ha 14 6 Jo — — lea fl. | = ee | = 
¢2# | 60 246) 2 a|iGreat Western Ord. Stk. || 61} 61s |7 6 4 215; 110$|) 6 6) Nile Se Asiatic Rte. 2/-. ar a it sal 
a 120: | 116 246} 2$4a||G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|| 119 119g [4 3 8) 195 | 17M 3c) Nile km oo vo £l.. / / = 
129 t2, 60 26 2 aiiL.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. . 62 62 691 111} | 8} 9 ¢| Nile} nited Serdang Rbr. 2/-.|! Yt) 1/103) i 
ast - : ¢ ae as os Stock 33t 33t : 20 5 29 - 276 6 ¢| Nile |United oie £1...|| 29/- 28/6 Nil 
a 5 e | 
= DST Sh] ee) yefemetnerece si] ge] se |g uaty aang | ab 2) Sslgamuetrega | Me | Math SS 
e c ¢ uthern - eeOck .... a || c Be Bees -2:s | } 
ss 785 | 75% 246] 2$a||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| | 77 77% 13 4 6|| 794! 75 7b|| f2ba| t2$6|/Shell Transport Ord. £1 .|| 77/6 | 77/1b |} 1 6 Of 
Banks and Discount , ; 913 8/6 10 6; 5a Trinidad Leaseholds £1. .|! 90/- 9/- |3 6 9 
836 | 80/- T$a| 10 6|\Alexanders £2, ¢ ... || 83/- 83/- | 4 4 0 ; b| ‘ i an tt 1716 mc 1e5 9 
, 64 64 345) 2§@|!Bank of Australasia £5..|| 6%. 64 | 412 0] 18- | 169 10 2 i Oc. 93 ae [-.. oe bus 215 5 
S13 365 6a 6 6||Bank of England Stock. || 3694 3714 |3 4 8 |) 653 | 626 63 4 2g4 Parke — . rd. £1 sii as 13's 
(3 | .39 Te] (g) ||Bank of Montreal $100 || £42 £4lixd 3 5 0h 61/10}| 60 10 ¢| 10 ¢))Barker (John) Ord. ¢1 /3 | 61/ :* 
30- | “8 - 4 b| 3 a||Bank of New Zealand £1)! 29/- 29/- | 317 3h) 426 | 4134], 24 c) 24 « ‘eraradl = Drug Ord. 5/- ~ = : 17 : 
806 | 76/6 la 7 6||Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1 z 78/6 80/— 310 0 | 48 - 47 1g 7b 3 a} io a £1. sa - 08/9 : P a 
~ 53 | 53/6 || 3 a] 36 [Barclays (D.C.&0.) ‘A a 55/6 | 55/6 | 413 9 || 10- | 105- || 10 ¢| flO; ¢|/Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ft . ! “oe 
a 10} 98 24 b 24 a ||Chartered of India £5 . 9 9 212 0 613 gi- 8 b ? « |\British Oxygen Ord. £1.)| 80/6 80/6 3 0 
103-1 619 | 59/42 6a 6 b||Lloyds ‘A’ €5, £1 paid 61/- 61/6 |} 318 0 794 ‘Tk 4¢ 4 c|\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . 78 79 5 1 3 
. ". 89/ 8 a : : Midland £1, ony geal 92/ 92/6 |3 9 0 ey * . Iba} be eee oe = =. : - $ 
& 6 5 a Nat. Dis. £24, fully 6§ 6? | 314 0 U : c c ||Dunlop Rubber Or: ! 
19- *| 74/- lta ut Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pai 76/6 77/6 317 9 28 43) 27 48 6 ¢ 8c Gens & Mus. Ind. 10/-. 27/9 27/9 : = S 
496 | 482 8ia 84 6 ||Royal Bank of Scotland 490 492 391 19,- 16,9 |} 6 c| 6 c¢|/Gaumont British 10/-.. 17/9 17/- 6 
1643 | 16% 5 a b Stan. ofS.Africa £20 £5pd.|| 164 164 |4 8 9 a. 9 1244 = onnnee . BH ag ba 22 : 
ee 54,9 38a ee Union Discount 41 57/- 57/46 |3 9 3 ae 75 — 2b a t eee mo Share él us wales 2 
0, anal wie Cini on ae | or eS 3h 1 | tae +10 b lenperial Tobacco Ord. £1} 7 Txd/2 4 2} 
nsurance | } ( . £1 xd } 
28 278 50 b| 40 a@|jAlliance £1, poe ee 28 28 3 2 3|| $385 $37 } $2.00c | $2.00¢ ae Nickel n.p.|| $38} a : us 8 
a 134 6/-b| 4/6a/|Atlas £5, fl 13% 133 | 316 O|} 37/- 353 || 5 ce 5 ¢ |! = peg Ord. £1 a 36/ 7" 3 
076 |104,4$ || 20 6| 16 a/|\Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. || 106/3 | 106/3 | 315 31, €66 | 64- | 10 c| 10 c ||London Brick Ord. £1... si- | 65/- |3 1 & 
28h | 27 10/-b| 10/-a ||Lon. & co £5, £3 et. 284 28 |311 5 || 549 | 526 || 20 6] 15 a — oe igenene A’ 5/-. a sae 7 _ 9 
he | 13 +20 b| t17}a ||Pearl £1, fully paid 13 13 | 2.15 6f)/ 101.10} 995 Tha} 12} 6 || Murex i i / 9 
eh | 15h |, 6/-a} _ 6/- 6 ||Pheenix £1, fully paid...|| 15 153 |316 0 |) 319 | 29/ 10 ¢} 15 c}|Odeon Theatres 5'-..... 31/3 | 31/3 | 2 8 0 
{ 234 | 218 |/+58,%,c¢] 158§ ¢||Prudential £1°A’....... || 22 22, | 213 Of | 23 10$] 523 6 6] ba |/Puchin Jonuson Ord, 10/- 33) 331- 2 12 0 
— | SF Ssb] Yscleoyar cineca: 77) sf |. s' [322 oll Soe | See | 132! 10 ¢lteiplex Safety Glass 10j:|| sa/- | S16 | 213 3 
d raw iuankennk Teusee “66 | 9 /4%)| 10 a} 10 6) Tube Investments Ord. £1)| 96/- | 95/6 |43 9 
227} | 2225 4 a| 6 6||Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock|| 225} 2254 |4 8 9|| 793 | *7/ | 33a} 836 )|Turner & Newall Ord. fli 78/- | 78/- |3 4 0 
228 224 7b 4 a/||Investment Trst. Def. Stk.|| 2254 2254 | 417 7 329 S1'— |\(&)15 6 73 a ||United Molasses Ord. - 32/- | 32/- 15 4 0 
— 208 | 2063 76| 3a Trustees Corp. Ord. $ Stk..|| 2064 | 206 | 41610 || 586 | 559 || 10 | 30 oe Ord. 5/- . 58/- | 57/9xd 3 9 53 
reweries, | : 
, came 1686 | 165/- || tS a| t15 6|/Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....|| 16/6 | 166/6 | 2 8 Of) 59'8t| 55 7b | 55 6} 45 a|jAshantiGokifelds Prd.4j-]/ 68/9 | 57/6 | 5 ll 6 
cardi- 8'- | 87/6 || 10 6| 6ga [Distillers Co. Ord. £1... :|| 88/6 | 88/6 | 312 6 || 56:10¢) 526 || 10 c} 12hc \\Cous. Glds. of S. Af {1..]/ S4/3 | S3/- | 4 18 0 
nalien 86 | 1236 11 a} 18 6||Guinness (Arthur) Ord. fl 126/- | 127/6 | 411 0 184 16% 30 a; 40 b ~ gota hy ay = | 16) » 0 
en, 1016 | 93/ 7 a| 15$6/||Ind Coope &c. Ord. 99/6 | 1o/- |4 9 0] 43 | 316 || spa) 8bh |) ‘Kandfontein Ord. 1... 33/14) 33/104 1 6 
pective 716 | 95/ | 8 a! 13 6||\Mitchells & Butlers él. 96/6 | 96/6 | 4 6 0 1h 6% || 10 a| 15 6||Rhokana Corp. Ord. rs % | 7% (310 0 
nfants’ 196° | 77/6 4 a| = b ||Watney Combe Def. £ | 79/- | 79/- | 411 0/| 129 | 107%} 10 c| Nilc|'Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|| 11/7$| 11/3 | Nil 
% | Iron, Coal and .s. | | tte 53 || 45 a} 4 6; Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... 5H 53 7160 
i06 | 48/6 | 7 o| 4 Babcock & Wileox £1 | so/- | 499 |4 8 2] 9% | BH | 5166 2/6a Union Cp. 12/6 fv. pd, ..), 9 | 8b 4 10 9 
| 48/ lugs sha | Hatenver Colliery Ord fill 50/- 49/6 6 10! 9% 8% Nil Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10 | 9k 9 _ Nil 
s ‘ Interim div. 2 Final div. (¢) Last two yearly divs. (d) Yiel to end 1960. (e) Unconveried, 38% basis. (f) Yield 1-67% basis. (g) Yield basis 6%. 
(A) Auwowing for exchange. (i) Yield basis 32%. (j) Yield 24% basis.° (&) Include. 2}% tax free. t Flat yield. t Free of tax. 
Jan. OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
25 ———_—— : 
: 1 \ Close Close | Close Close Close Close 
- | | | a Receipts Aggregate Game Jan. Feb. | 3. Commercial Jan. Feb. | Jan. Feb. 
a. - i= for Week Receipts 1. Railroads. ~25 1 | and Industrial. 25 1 | 
108-7 _ 2 |) Atlantic Coast. 29 28% | Am. Smelting. : 2 a} tae 7 138 
F - | _ -_ Can. Pacific... 9 9 | Am. Viscose’. iggett Myers. . } 
107-3 ae eo - | 7 Gt. Nthn. Pf. 28% 28 | aemeentn Palas 25 24%! Nat. Distillers. 314 314 
=> Seep ra ae nate e N.Y. Central .. 17} 17 | Beth. Steel.... = Sef | Nat, Steel... 598 o 
’ 8.4. and Pacific . 31 | Jan. 29 | $2,005,000 '+ 172, 000 | 50,440,000 + 2,180,000 Pennsylvania.. 27§ 28 | Briggs Mty. ... | Phelps Dodge. . 1 
180 BA. Gt. Southern ..| 31 |* ,, 29 | $3,484,000 + 4,000 86,481,000 + 8,388,000 | Southern...... 23 23h | oo A... iat jot ee eee at rr 
114.5 A. Western. ...... 31 » 29/ $1,118,000 + 125, 000 | 27,204,000 + 204,000 2. Utiliti te | Disiillere-Seen.. 30 30° | Shell Union : 25} 254 
———- Fitaacian Pacifc....| 3] » 21 $8,851,000 + 1,298,000 | 15,524,000 + 2,615,000 Me Ten.  ” 156§ 157 | -Eastinan Kdk.. 1628 161 | Std. OiN.J.... 544 544 
157 6 ae 31” 35| **Zeoa7 + “20.608 ee tn ee9 ia. = | Gea'Blectric 7, 36} S6R | 20thCes. Fox: 22h 22f 
sid lo (Brazi vl 60,827 + i : aie ; Se ee .E ‘is 1 ‘ Le h 
—— PP Ris of Havana.) 31] |, 29/ £66,815 + 10,414) 1,447,042 + 47,515 | Packhe Light 2 A a eo pe 
Ss — Sl Sth. ral. Ed.. 234 23} Int. Harvest... 72 172% West’houseE.. 95$ 95 
Receipts in Argentine pesos. W. Union Tel. 42; 42}. Int. Nickel.... 28 27§ Woolworth.... 39; 39 
es 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
‘CAPITAL (PAID UP) = £3,000,000 
RESERVE ssid = = £3,000,000 


Branches and Agenc throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencles 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Servico and pfovides 
=o tional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
ast. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Granoch:s 
28, CHARLES 81 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 









BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... es a ce £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... __... ---  £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried aemiidh, £2,257,341 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT —_— 
as at 27th Feb., 1943 . * .-- $60,829,643 


Head Office: THE "MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches. and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W. 



















































K OF AUSTRALIA — 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA | | | SANK OF NOVASCOTIA 













Capital Authorised and Issued seb ion . £12,000,000 (Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liebility) 
Paid-up Capital ~~ ‘.. $4,000,000 Established 1832. 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors. ... £8,000,000 tia woe Toronto Canada. 
£12,000,000 Paid Up Capital . $12,000,000 
a eee st bins called ae Reserve Fund .. |... 2. $24,000,000 
except in the event of and for the 
saan of the bank being wound up) Total Assets over ...... ~~ += $ 400,000,000 
Reserve Fund ... eee tee ... £3,250,000 Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
Special Currency aimee er ae --- £1,600,000 A c is Cubs, Ba for ~~ eee of Gantasee ag ye a 
d, Cu Puerto a jominican ublic, Jamai an e 
Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 Gntted States at New York. - — 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 Address enquiries to 





London Branch 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macreop, Manager. 








Drafts ere granted on .the Bank’s Branches throughout the 

Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit and Travellers cheques issued. Bills are purchased 


imouto aeetoaeee ———— 
THE CANADIAN BANK 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA |_ OF COMMERCE 

























Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 







Paid-up Capital .. 9. onus, sse, eee, ece 06,600,000 Head Office: TORONTO 

Reserve Fund ... 9. eee nnn, nee wee wee sone ciieanonaiaiiie ; 

Reserva’ Liability” - S. H. LOGAN, Presid S. M. WEDD, General Manag 
. 4,500 . H. » President. . M. » Genera anager. 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under’ ‘the ‘Charter »500,000 een ‘ADA, the UNITED All kinds of banking transactions 

£13,500,000 STATES, NEWFOUNDLAND, _ undertaken with these countries 

a CUBA and the WEST INDIES. and with other parts ofthe world. 

London Office: 2 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
R. H. McDADE, Manager. DOUGLAS SAPTE, Asst. Manager. 













Court of Directors: 






D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, _ EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. HAMILTON, Esq. 





F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE. LEARMONTIL, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON. KI B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 

Manager: G. C. COWAN. 

Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 





















You can | purchase 


Zh aoa Bonds 
aby Faywents 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 
GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
ee stating age, for aeration 


Tr) 














The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Ranking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 

FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED ° - -  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(1942 Accounts) 































London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


though in short supply can séill be purchased daily up and dow? 
the country. Should any difficulty arise write to the Publisher 
at 20, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, and he will guarantee to supply you. 







Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tur Econow:st Newspaper, LtTp 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2—S: aturday. February 5, 1944. 



























